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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


Madison Square, ...........ssse00- ».sNew York, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world. C. H. READ, Proprietor. 





100 DECALCOMANIE 


OR 


TRANSFER PICTURES, 


With directions, post-paid, for 


Twenty-five Cts. 
A package of 
100 Beautiful Pictures, 
(assorted) 


ONLY 50 CENTS. 


—Q—— 


A lady says of this package: ‘‘The moreI 
see, the moreI want of these pictures.’’ List 
free on application. Liberal terms to agents. 


PHELPS & MATSON, 


Lombard, DuPage County, Illinois. 
7-12 

















FONT PEN A 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented, Feb. 10th, 1874. 


Handle contains the __ Just the 
Ink. Ordinary gold or thing for con 
steel pens used. lnk tinuous writers of 
entirely under the every class, and h.s 


writer's control ; 
Writes 20 hours 
and easily 
filled. 


no equal as a pocict 
pen, always ready for use- 
Prepaid to any address on re. 
ceipt of price, $5. Discou t 
dealers. H. 6. Larovurettz & C.. 
7 Murray St., New York. 


LOUIS TYPE FOUNDR 


115 & 117 PINE STREET, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Tw ye Plain and Ornamental, 


y Wood and Metal. 
inattand PRL LING PRESSES 
Pp A PE R News, Book, Colored, 


9 Manilla and Fiat. 


‘ma coors CARDS & CARD BOARDS. 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
D. APPLETON & CO’S 


School and College Text Books. 








INTRODUCE THEM! USE THEM! 
Geographies—CORNELL’S, Geology—NICHOLSON. 
Arithmetics—APPLETON’S. Zoology—NICHOLSON. 
Physical Geography—CORNELL. Botany—YOUMANS. 


Grammars—QUACKENBOS. 
Physiology—HUXLEY & YOUMANS. 
Natural Philosophy—QUACKENBOS. 


Drawing—KRUSI. 
United States History—QUACKENBOS. 
Latin—HARKNESS. 


Chemistry—YOUMANS. Greek—HADLEY. 
Chemistry—ROSCOE’S PRIMER. Greek—HARKNESS. 
Astronomy—LOCKYER. German—W RAGE, 
Geology—GIEKIE’S PRIMER. German—AHN. 


Physical Geography—GIEKIE’S PRIMER. 
Natural Philosophy—STUART’S PRIMER. 


For prices and terms, address; 
©, kK. LAN EK, 


407 North Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 





NOW 18S YOUR TIMe!. 


Look at 


Our Premium List, 


And be sure and show it to your friends. 








SEND 15 CT'S. FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 
"American Journal of Hducation; 


The Most Liberal Premiums Ever Offered. 

Subscription Price $1 £0 perannum, strictly in advance. 

Address all communications to the Editor sa be oe ietor at any of the peints of publication given 
ow. 


OR 2 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s New Pocket Dictionary. 


OR 4 SUBSCRIBERS—Sypher’s Art of Teaching School—the newest and most 
thoroughly practical teachers’ guide yet issued. 


OR 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-inch Mounte1 Globe. 


OR 8 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo 
size, sheep binding, over 600 engravings. 

OR 18 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary—illustrated 
with three thousand engravings. 


HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will show the people who pay the taxes, not 
2 only what our teachers and school officers are —— the necessity for their work as well; 
hence the teachers and school officers should see to it, that copies are taken and circulated in every 


ane district in the Uni Stutes. 


for no losses ou money otherwise sent. 
scriber, to obtain these premiums. 


club. Send stamp to prepay postage on two and four subscribers’ premiums, 2, 4 and 12 cents. 





PRINTING INES, ssea iy prinure 


used by Printers. 


B.—Remittances must be made by postoffice orders or registered letters. We are responsible 
The tull subscription price must be sent for each sub- 
Premiums are sent at the expense of the party getting up the 


Spingler Etouse, 
Union Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets, N. Y. 

TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 
Terms, $3 60per day. 


8-8 European and American plan, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


With reference to the 


American Educational Series 


Of School and College Text Books, composed in 
” part of 


The New Graded Readers, (The Five 
Book Series.) 


Swinton’s Word-book Series. 


Robinson’s Arithmetics and Higher 
Mathematics. 


Kerl’s Grammars and Composition 
and Rhetoric. 


Spencerian Penmanship and Drawing. 
Swinton’s Histories. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 


Tounsend’s Civil Government and 
Commercial Law. 


Gray’s Botanies, &c., &c., 


Should be addressed to 


O. M. BAKER, General Agent, 
OR 


JOHN C. ELLIS, Assistant Agent, 


407 North Fourth st.. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


PATENT LEGS & ARMS 


At Reduced Prices. 

The patient putting on and practicall 

oe the leg before purchasing. 

8. soldiers furnished without charge. 

Kepuiring done at moderate prices. Pamphlet 
anc oe list sent free. Address 

LE ty LOCKWOOD, 519 Pine st. ,St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 


Bible Lee ag the Gomhten: 


7-12 












J ] “ ; : ion Book List, Map Chart an 
Six, eight and eighteen subscribers’ premiums are sent by express at the expense of those who t > P 

get ‘up eclubs. Address for specimen copies, or for further ! formation, either of the editors We supply the Publications of John 2. Pot 
and proprietors at ter &Co. Address, PEED’S EMPIRE 





ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, HOUSTON, KIRKSVILLE, Mo., MONROE, La., or TOPEKA, Kan. 





PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago, 





py 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











AWARDED TO E. STEIGER 
FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
Educational Publications. _ 


Kiddle ana Schem’s 


Cyclopedia of Education 
will be published by E. Steiger. 


Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn's French Serics, and 
Reffelt's German Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested by their extensive introduclion 
(without the aid of any Agents) into the Public Schools of New York, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other cities—a’so to Douai’s Rational Readers, 
Reffclt's Arithmetics, Schedler’s Globes and Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and 
Kindergarten Gifts.—German Books a specialty. Large stock on hand, Catalogues sent free 


fo Agents tn Gin file. E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., NEW York. 


8-5 





History of the 


United States 


EF'or Schools and Colleges. 
EMBRACING THE FEATURES OF 


LYMAN’S HISTORICAL CHART. 


BY JOHN CLARK REDPATH, A. M., 
Professor of Belles Lettres and History, in Indiana Asbury University. 





The critical and earnest attention of educators and the public generally is invited to this new 


work. 


It has been prepared with an unwavering reference to the manifold and exacting demands 


of the school room, and it is claimed that in the hands of both teacher and pupil it cannot fail of 


the GREATEST PRACTICAL SUCCESS. 


Especiai merit is claimed for the feature of Objective 


Presentation here introduced, the narrative throughout being illustrated with accurate and beau- 


tiful colored charts. 


** Sounds, which address the ear, are lost and die 
In one short hour; but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light.’’ 


For sample copies and terms, address 
8-1 


of its officers in 


dition. 


“ef.” 





American School Cards. 


JONES BROTHERS & CoO., 


Southeast corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF RECORD. 
Benedict's Combined Abstract & Ledger 


Three different editions are now published specially adapted for 

the use of MASONIC LODGES, MASONIC CHAPTERS, AND Lobes ‘tur I : 0. F. 
It shows a complete history of each member 

of petition; renders extremely simple and comprehensive his accounts ; 

shows the expense of maintaining the body, and presents the accounts 

permanent record 

It is divided into separate 

book, and is made of the best ma 

that it may endure years of constant service and remain in good con- 


ES OF 


from the presentation 


and distinct sections, bound in one 
terials and by skilled workmen, 


Underwood’s Combined Minute Record & Cash Book, 


For Masonic Lodges and other secret orders. Also for all Orders, 
Associations or Societies where minutes are kept of meetings, and 
cash received on account of general fund and disbursed by the proper 
officer by the authority of the body. 

Without extra labor it furnishes the best of marginal references to 
the minutes, besides showing the EXACT state of funds. 

A Secretary using it can at a moment's notice correctly answer 
the questions often put to the Treasurer and by him answered with an 
For full particulars address the Publisher 


H. M. UNDERWOOD, Kenosha, Wis. 


Lhe tinest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Eintirely New and Original, 
Comprising 
Eiwe hundred and sixty warictics, 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 


authors. 


Wholesale Agents for the Above Line of Reward Cards: 


W.B. Keen, Cooke & Co, Chicago, Ill. 

A. H. Andrews &Co., saad * 
Wisconsin News Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maxwell, Batchelder & Co., Bloemington, Il. 


E. B. Smith & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
W. E. Tunis, - 

Western Pub. and School Fur. Co., St. Louis. 
Geo. E. Stevens & Co., Cincinnati, O. 8-3 





CHARLES MORITZ, 


Boox;K BINDER, 


AND 


Blank Book Manufacturer 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 
(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 


ow ruled with neatness and dispatch. 





BECKTOLD & CoO., 


BOOK BINDERS, 
215 Pine st., St. Louis. 


3-3" Magazines and Music Books bound in every 
style at the lowest rates.-5 














GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings notin other Diction- 
aries. 


4,000 Engravings, 1040 pp, Quarto, Price $12 


agen x! is now glorious—[Pres. Raymond, Vas- 
sar College. 
very scholar knows its value—[W. H. Prescott. 


est defining Dictionary—[Horace Mann. 


tandard in this oflice—[A. H. Clapp, Govern- 
ment Printer. 


he etymology without a rival—[John G. Saze. 


eee in defining scientific terms—[President 
Hitchcock. 
a compendium of knowledge—[Pres- 
ident Clark. 


‘*THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Extant.—‘‘London Quarcerly Review, Oct., 1873. 


20 to 1. 


The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries through- 
out the country in 1873 were 20 times as large as 
the sales of any other dictionaries. In proof of 
this we will send to any person, on application, 
the statements of more than 109 »booksellers, 
from every section of the country. 

G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
Publishers Webster’s Unabridged. 
Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Eng’s 
a Common School = 274 ‘* 


she High School tg 297 “* 
_ Academic = 344 ‘* 
se Counting House ‘* with numer- 


ous illustrations and many valuable tables not to 
be found elsewhere. 

Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAY- 
LOR & CO., New York. 7-12 





Write fora Price List to......J. H. JOHNSTON 


REAT.¢RN ,. GUN 
GWesi OL? WORKS 
CO — 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
No. 179 Smithfield Street. 


Breech-loading Shot Guns $40 to $300. 
Shot Guns $8 to 150. 











Double 
Single Guns, $3to20. Ri- 
fles, $8 to75. Revolvers, $6to25. Pistols, 50c 
to $8. Gun material, Fishlng Tackle, &c. 
Large discounts to dealers or clubs. Army 
guns, revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 
Goods sent by express C O. D. to be examined 
before paid for. 8-2 





Teachers and School Officers 
Should examine the following books before 
adopting for the county: A Grammar 
School History of the United States, annotated, 
and illustrated with numerous portraits and 
views, and with more than forty maps, many of 
which are colored; by JohnJ. Anderson, A. M. 
author of Pictorial School History of the United 
States, a Manual of General History, a History 
of England, Historical Reader, U. S. Reader, 
etc., etc. 300 ppl6mo. Price $1 20. 

Anderson’s Historical Series in whole or in 
part, are used in the public schools of 114 of the 
171 cities which according to the last United 
States census, contain more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants each. 

The total population of these 171 cities amount 
to 7,574,921. The total population of the 114 cit- 
ies using Anderson’s Histories is 6,242,352. 

Anderson’s Historical Series are also used in 
the public schools of thousands of smaller cities 
and towns, as well as in numerous colleges, 


academie’ and seminaries in all parts of the 
country. 

A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, for 
Educational Institutions, by Dr. Joseph C. 
Hutchison, president of the New York Patho- 
logical a Vice President of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Surgeon to the Brooklyn 
City Hospital, and late President of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York. Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. One volume i2mo. 
Price $1 60. Strongly recommended by leading 
educators and the medical profession as just the 
thing for schools, academies and colleges. Lib- 
eral terms for introduction. Teachers and 
school officers are invited te correspond with the 
publisher. Published by 8-1 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York. 


Cured. Send stamp for 
ata rr full particulars, price lists 
&c., to DR.T.P.CHILDS, 

Troy, Miami county, Ohio. 8-5 





RESTORES GRAY HAIK 


EFFECTIVE. 


HARMLESS. 
‘MO'TOO 'TIVNIOIHO SLI OL 


PURE. 





Pre by XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 
OLD BY PURCELL, LADD & CO., 

RICHMOND, VA. 
Druggists and Country Merchants. 


FOR SALE BY 


RICHARDSON & CO 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 


From Rev. Dr. Baird, Secretary 
Board of Publication. 

The Xanthine is the only hair dressing I have 
ever used which removed the dandruff from the 
scalp, and made my hair soft and pliable. It 
has also restored my hair to its original color, 
and by occasionally using it as a dressing, I 
have no doubt it will preserve the color. 

E. T. BAIRD, 

RicHMOND, Va., July 27, 1874. 

FROM MRS. C. M. HEACOCK, WIFE 
OF REV. J. S. HEACOCK, GLOV- 
ERSVILLE, NEW YORK. 

It gives me pleasure to add my testimonial 
to the superiority of the Xanthine to all other 
preparati ns for the hair which I have ever 
used, and they have been most of the lead- 
ing ones. It is exceedingly pleasant as a 
dressing, rendering the hair soft and glossy, 
leaving the skin clean and free from all par- 
ticles, which in other preparations collect at 
the roots of the hair, and restoring it in a 
marvelously short-time to its original color. 

MRS. C. M. HEACOCK. 

Gloversville, N. Y., July, 1874. 81 








Agents Vantea! 





A Chart of Universal History, 
From the deluge to the present time. 
wall chart of history published. 
inches. 


The only 
Size 36 by 52 
Neatly engraved, colored and mounted. 


American Historical Chart & Maps. 


This chart contains valuable reference tables, 
and record of events from 1492 to 1874, and is 
accompanied with a new and perfect map of the 
United States and of the single States. Mounted 
together and separate. These will sell every- 
where. 

A ‘*Resume of History,’’ a valuable little 
book, with acopy of the wall chart of Universal 
History, sent for examination for 30 cents only. 

We offer extra inducements to teachers, stu- 
dents and agents to introduce them into schools 
and families. F.R. REED & CO.,Publishers, 

8-1 121 Nassau street, N. Y. 

Send for key containing copy of Historical 
Chart—30 cents. Worth more than double the 
price. Address J. E. BAKER, Gen. Agt. 
Care W. P. & 8. F. Co., 917 N. Sixth street, St. 

Louis, Mo. 





Important to Schools, Teachers and 
Agents. 


The Empire City Paper Ccom- 
pany—representing the largest mills in 
the United States—wants a local agent in 
every town or county, to take orders di- 
rect from consumers, for every description of 
note, letter, cap, legal, and sermon paper, en- 
velopes, etc. gents now at work are doing 
well, and absolutely control the trade of their 
district—as no store can compete with them in 
pes An extensive outfit of samples (worth 

1) sent postage paid on receipt of fifty cents, 
which can be deducted from first order. Ad- 
dress box 2,592, New York. 

P.8. In order to discover the best advertising 
mediums, we will send (with the samples) a 
small, very handsome French oil chromo to all 
who mention ‘‘Journal of Education.’’ 8-2 
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The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. 


Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (euclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you willreceive re- 
plies to numerous inguiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps. 





—_—_ + e+ —______- 

WE stop sending all papers when 
the time for which they have been 
paid for expires. 





WILL our friends who desire to get 
notices of meetings, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, advertisements and other mat- 
ter into the JOURNAL, please remem- 
ber that we must have itin hand by 
the ith of the month previous to 
publication ? 





Iv is said that one-sixth of Amer- 
ica’s population of about 30,000,000, 
cannot read or write; 5,000,000 out of 
a total school population of almost 
13,000,000 receive instruction. 

There is danger in this mass of ig-|® 
norance fearfel to contemplate. 





Show your friends the JouRNAL 
and get them to subscribe for it. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


‘.. & nine o’clock on Tuesday the 
4th of August, the fourteenth 
annual session of the National Educa- 
tional Association convened at the Op- 
era House in Detroit. Nota large num- 
ber were present at its inauguration, 
but there was an hourly increase until 
the attendance equalled that at Elmira 
last year. The heritage of absorbing 
topics bequeathed from the last ses- 
sion was unusally large and for the 
most part ably handled. 

The Association, as is well known, 
consists of four departments: I. Of 
elementary instruction. Il. Of nor- 
mal schools’ III. Of higher educa- 
tion. IV. Of superintendence. These 
are merged in one general association 
on the morning of each day for the 
purpose of listening to general lec- 
tures or discussions, and in the after- 
noon hold their sessions separately to 
discuss matters relating to their special 
departments. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

On behalf of the teachers in Detroit 
Superintendent Doty, of that city, 
delivered an address of welcome 
which was responded to by President 
S. H. White on the part of the asso- 
ciation. He took occasion in this to 
suggest some of the most important 
subjects that are before the education- 
al world to-day, for discussion. He 
said: 

**Ladies aud gentlemen, members of 
the Association, in the preparation of 
the programme for this meeting your 
Executive Committee have endeav- 
ored to present questions of living, 
vital interest to the work of educa- 
tiow. The subjects for consideration 
in the general session of the Associa- 
tion have been suggested, in part, by 
the recent discussion of one of them 
from a new standpoint. It was 
thought well to bring forward these 
questions concerning which there is 
an active interest with the people and 
concentrate upon them the thoughts 
of those who are the most familiar 
with them in the hope that some grand 
truths may be developed, some defi- 
nite principles established which shall 
guide to more intelligent work in the 
future. 

The topics presented in the several 
departments have a direct and an im- 
portant bearing upon the work in 
their respective fields. Toallof these 





Terms, $1.50 per year, 


your attention is invited with the sug- 
gestion that they become the centers 


upon which your most earnest thought 
may be concentrated. 

Should opportunity offer, one other 
question of deep interest to all who 
follow the work of our education to 
its final results upon the people is of- 
fered for your consideration. It is 
suggested by the convition of unrest 
which seems to pervade all classes. I 
refer to the continual strife between 
capital and labor, wearing sometimes 
the name of anti-monopoly, some- 
times appearing in the form a labor 
association, a strike, a mob, or some 
other labor demonstration. The fre- 
quency and extent of these occur- 
rences during the year past have been 
the subject of frequent mention by 
the press; they have disturbed the 
settled condition of labor and com- 
merce, and have threatened the peace- 
ful state of communities to the extent 
of making an appeal to the military 
power of the State a necessity. The 
justice or injustice which is involved 
in these demonstrations is not a ques- 
tion for our peesent consideration. 
We simply take notice of the factand 
consider its educational bearing. 

The remedy is sought, in one case, 
by a resort to the legislature and the 
judiciary. One portion of the people, 
smarting under some injustice, makes 
its grievances the issue at the ballot- 
box and class legislation is the result. 
The validity of certain laws is made 
the test by which judges are nomi- 
nated and elected to the bench, and 
we have justice dispensed for the ben- 
efit of aclass. 

Iu the other case the parties wronged 
seek a speedier settlement of the diffi- 
culty by means of a strike or threat- 
ened violence to those who stand in 
their way. As aresult we may have 
a derangement of the most important 
industrial interests of the country, 
p) oducing loss to those directly inter- 
ested and great inconvenience to the 
public. * * a ee 

It will be noticed that the discon- 
tent arises primarily froin the indus- 
trialclasses. Let us look fora moment 
at the practical result of our educs- 
tion with them. Growth, develop- 
ment, is a universal characteristic of 
mind. Hence the youth from every 
part of the country aspire to the ad- 

vantages of the higher schools and 
colleges generally found in towns and 
cities. Parents possessed of a com- 
petence and desirous of greater ad- 
vautages for themselves and their 
families leave the country for the 
town with its larger privileges. What 
is the result? Do the young men and 
women, having enjoyed these higher 
advantages, go back and interest 
themselves directly with the people 
and give them the benefit of their 
greater culture gained at public ex- 
pense? Do those of them who have 





graduated from our normal schools 
generally return to teach in the little 








country school house where they com- 
menced their own school days? 

The rural districts have paid a very 
large part of the expense, sent away 
their best material and given up many 
of their most enterprising citizens, 
and have not directly reaped the re- 
sult. What wonder that they are at 
a disadvantage ; that they are discon- 
tented, and are not, in some cases, en- 
thusiastic in the support of higher 
schools, whose benefits they do not 
seem themselves to enjoy ? 

L refer to these things for the pur- 
pose of asking the careful thought of 
this body upon them. 

The practical result of our school 
systems is that the children of the 
State enjoy unequal privileges, those 
of the cities and towns having abun- 
dant advantages while those “of the 
country have comparatively small 
opportunities. Sometimes they are 
merely nominal. 

The defect lies largely in incomplete 
administration, especially poor super- 
intendence. In the cities and larger 
towns, good supervision secures sys- 
tem pal economizes instruction. 
There, there is a continuity of plan, 
and every effort of the teacher is di- 
rected to the accomplishment of some 
definite object in that plan. The re- 
sult is steady progress. In the coun- 
try districts, where the supervision is 
merely nominal, instruction is at hap- 
hazard, at sometimes to some pur pose, 
at others to none at all. The result is 
the loss of education to the child, the 
loss of intelligence to the man, and 
the loss of that strength to a large 
part of the people which enables them 
to provide for their own interests in 
the legislation of the State. 

Other topics of great importance 
may arise for your consideration. 
Among them is a proper representa- 
tion of the educational interests of 
the country at the National Centennial 

Exposition to be held at Philadelphia. 
It is for the credit of the nation that 
that one of its institutions which un- 
derlies its strength and prosperity, 
which is the basis of good citizenship, 
should be fairly presented at that time. 
This subject was considered quite fully 
in the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Washington last 
winter. It may not be necessary at 
this time for the Association to do 
more than to give expression of its 
interest in the object, and to give the 
weight of its indorsement to the action 
of that department.” 

Rev. Geo. P. Hays, President of 
Washington and Jefferson College, 
Pennsylvania, read the report of the 
committee on upper schools. 

The following extract from the re- 
port contains “the substance of its 
recommendations : 

“The work assigned to this com- 
mittee is not one of rhetoric, but of 
practical affairs. In every State in 
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our Union some provision is made for 
common schools, and in very man 
this provision is very complete; in all 
there is a sentiment which will de- 
mand constant attention to this mat- 
ter. So far, therefore, as instruction 
in what are called the “ ordinary 
English branches’’ is concerned the 
forces at work are quite inadequate to 
their task. 

The same is true in regard to colle- 
giate education. There is more than 
an abundance of colleges, for both 
males and temales, with faculties well 
able to impart more and higher in- 
struction than their pupils are able to 
receive. So the professional and tech- 
nical schools of our country are fully 
ableto meet the demands on them, 
and are likely to be multiplied as fast 
as the demand increases. 

But between these two, the common 
school and college, there isa gap for 
which the provision is very insuffi- 
cient. Our correspondence indicates 
that the lack of these intermediate 
schools is universal and is recognized 
by the mass of our educational men. 
From all sides, college presidents and 
professors, high schoo] men, principals 
of academies and public persons write 
to us expressing their gratification, 
that this, which some characterize as 
the a practical problem of the day 
in education, is attracting -attention. 
The modes by which this intermediate 
education is now provided vary very 
much in different sections of our 
country, but may be classed in four 
divisions: First, by preparatory de- 
partmeuts in the colleges; second, 
by academies established either 
by public or private enterprise, 
and intended to meet this want 
with others; third, by high 
schools designed to carry these who 
finish the common school course a 
step farther ; and fourth, by private 
tuition given by those who take this 
on in addition to their avocations 
such as ministers and other educated 
men. With regard to the first of 
these little need be said, further than 
they are generally looked upon by 
college men as expedients adopted for 
the present distress, to be abolished 
as soon as the work can be satisfacto- 
rily done otherwise. Of course each 
college that establishes them will 
80 organize them as to make them 
efficient in preparing students for their 
own higher elasses; and uniformity 
in them is to be secured duly by se- 
curing uniformity in the college course 
of study. Of the last, private tuition, 
little need be said, for the course is 
decided by the pupil and not by the 
teacher, as it is generally done for an 
accommodation and not as a business, 
and therefore the pupils name the 
course of study and the teacher sim- 
ply follows it. 

‘or any general system, therefore 
we must look to the academies and 
high schools.” 


Dr. D. A. Wallace, of Monmouth 
College, linois, moved that the re- 
port be adopted, its principles be ap- 
proved and commended to the favor- 
able consideration of the friends of 
education. 

Dr, Reed, of Steubeville, agreed in 
the main with the points made in the 
report of the committee, but thought 
that there was one sad lack in the up- 
per schools of which no mention had 
been made in the report. That need 
is schools for boys. In Ohio there are 
many ladies’ seminaries and schools 
for girls, but not one like the grammar 
school at Andover, Massachusetts, or 
Rugby school for boys. He thought 
that this want is felt all over the coun- 


try. The high school of the present 
day is not a fit place for the education 
of the sons of Christian parents. 
Enough classics and science might be 


taught for a thorough preparation for 
college, but the moral character, as a 
rule, instead of being developed is 
dwarfed in these schools. 

Mr. Cook, of Columbus, Ohio, arose 
to correct the statement of Mr. Reed, 
that the proper education of children 
of Christian parents cannot be or is 
not finished in the high schools of the 
country. He denied the truthof such 
statement. He claimed that just such 
education as the gentleman would de- 
sire his children to receive is furnished 
by most of the high schools. Private 
schools for boys might be good schools 
for furnishing book education, but his 
experience taught him that the worst 
boys in college came from private 
schools. 


Rev. Charles Hammond, of Munson, 
Massachusetts, pleaded for better en- 
dowed academies. 


W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
gave his theory of the cause of the 
decay of the system of academies in 
the East, and the failure ina measure, 
of their introduction in the West. 
The public schools and the colleges 
have not adopted the same theories 
regarding a course of study. The 
former believe in a course containing 
collateral studies in addition to disci- 
plinary studies. They introduce 
studies which give information and 
insight as well as discipline while 
the colleges postpone such stndies to 
theendof thecourse. Whichisright? 
He considered this question of the 
course of study the great educational 
question of the day. 


He moved as an amendment to the 
pending motion to adopt the report 
that that portion relating to courses 
of study be recommitted for revision. 

Dr. Read, of Missouri, thought that 
the high schools should rather be ad- 
vanced in standard than that the old 
academies should be reyived. Where 
they are already endowed he would 
support them well, but he was not as 
fast a friend of private schools as 
many others. The public schools, in 
kis mind, afford the proper means for 
an elementary education. He would 
have his boys thrown in contact 
with the boys of the world, made 
rough and rugged sometimes, and 
would not have them brought up 
in a private school, secluded from all 
the outside influences that make a boy 
manly while he is getting the elements 
of an education. 


Dr. Hays closed the discussion in 
support of his report. He said that 
the committee had in view in their 
report to treat of the intermediate 
school in general, and its appropriate 
place“in the educational system. It 
was impossible for the committee to 
do anything more than they had in 
recommending courses of study. 
Studies that will be accepted as pop- 
ular in Michigan will not do for Maine. 
The studies which students are to 
pursue in different localities necessa- 
rily vary and change with the social 
changes of different sections. He be- 
lieved that it would be anything but 
desirable to have no diversity of 
studies in different portions of the 





country. 





Mr. Harris withdrew his motion to 
recommit, and the motion of Dr. Wal- 
lace to adopt prevailed. 

On motion of W.F. Phelps, of Min- 
nesota, the matter of courses of study 
in high schools and colleges was re- 
ferred to a special committee, of which 
Mr. Harris, of St. Louis, should be 
chairman, with instructions to report 
at the next meeting. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Association re-assemabled in 
the evening at the Opera House, the 
President, Prof. White, in the chair. 

The President read a partial list of 
eminent educators, principally college 
presidents, from whom letters had 
been received announcing their ina- 
bility to be present at the sessions of 
the Association. 

The President announced the fol- 
lowing standing committees : 

Resolutions — W. D. Henkle, Ohio; 
J. K. Jillson, South Carolina; N. P. 
Gates, Arkansas; E. A. Charlton, 
Wisconsin; §. R. Thompson, Ne- 
braska. 

On Honorary Members—J. W. 
Bulkley, New York; George P. 
Beard, Pennsylvania; Edward Olney, 
Michigan. 2 

Special Committe on Courses of 
Study —W. T. Harris, Missouri; W. 
F. Phelps, Minnesota; Eli T. Tappan, 
Ohio; B. F. Tweed, Massachusetts ; 
Isaac Wellington, Michigan. 

“The Profession of the Teacher” 
was the subject of the address of the 
evening, by Prof. Wm. R. Abbott, 
Principal of Bellevue High School, 
Virginia. 

Col. Fleming, Superintendent of 
Schools of Tennessee, read a telegram 
from Gov. Brown, of Tennessee, and 
the Mayor of Nashville, extending an 
invitation to the Association to hold 
its next session in that city. 

The Association adjourned. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUC- 
TION. 

The Department of Higher Instruc- 
tion met in the Circuit Court room at 
2 P. M., and was called to order by its 
President, Dr. Read, of the University 
of Missouri, who delivered an open- 
ing address. Dr. Peabody then de- 
livered an address upon the elective 
system. He discussed the new de- 
mands of the age upon colleges, and 
stated that the three following courses 
were open to meet the same: 


“1. They may pursue their old 
method of a uniform curriculum, 
which cannot embrace much more 
than the ancient languages, mathe- 
matics, and the several philosophies 
ef mind and morals, but mustin these 
fall below the present stand of ad- 
vanced scholarship. Under this reg- 
ime the college would be sought still 
for purposes of general education by 
young men of liberal tastes, moderate 
ambition, by the sons of rich men who 
desired to adorn their easy position in 
life by elegant culture, and by the 
least enterprising students amon 
among those destined for the learne 
professions. But special schools, lin- 
guistic, technical and scientific, would 
gradually draw off the best aspirants 
for professional distinction. 

2. The second course open to our 
colleges is to resolve themselves into 
clusters of special schools in which 
each student may follow his peculiar 
inclination or aim, and acquire as one- 
sided an education within college 
walls as he could outside of them. 
Under this system our colleges would 





lose all their distincive attributes, and 
would cease to be institutions for lib- 
eral education — nay, would lose the 
unity of plan and aim which gives the 
particle “con” its meaning in the 
word “college” (“‘con-lego”’). 

8. The third mode is the careful and 
measured blending of the two meth- 
ods I have named in such a way as to 
give a broad basis for general culture, 
and yet to permit an extensive range 
as 1o the superstructure to be reared 
upon this basis, taking care that the 
superstructure be not narrowly techi- 
nal, but only such as may in its turn 
serve as a substantial, though special, 
basis for the more technical education 
of the professional school.” 

His address was discussed by Prof. 
Olney, of Michigan University, Dr. 
Taylor, of Wooster, Dr. Wallace, of 
Illinois, Prof. Hoss, of Indiana, Dr. 
Read and others. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SGHOOLS. 

At 2 P.M. the teachers in this de- 
partment assembled in the Recorder’s 
Court room. 

The President, James H. Hoose, 
Principal of the Cortland Normal 
School of New York, on calling the 
conyention to order spoke on the hin- 
drances to the rapid development of a 
profession of teaching. 

Prof. John Ogden, Associate Prin- 
cipal of the Ohio Central Normal 
School, read a paper on “ What con- 
stitutes a consistent course of study 
for Normal Schools?” He outlined 
the following course in the different 
branches : 


Mathematics — Arithmetic, book- 
keeping, algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
as’! surveying and astronomy. 

atural Sciences—Geography, geol- 
ogy botany, zoology, physical geogra- 
phy, natural history, physiology, 
physics and chemistry. 

anguages — Orthography, reading, 
elocution, ie pes grammar, rhetoric, 
composition, Latin and German. 

History and Philosophy — United 
States History, General History, Lit- 
erature, Civil Government, Political 
Economy, Mental Science and Logic. 

Professional —History of Educa- 
tion, Laws of Physical and Intellectual 
growth, amount and class of knowl- 
edge, arrangement of courses of study, 
principles and methods of teaching, 
theories and discoveries, criticisms 
and practices. 

Semi-Professional — Object lessons, 
language lessons, elementary physics 
and drawing. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY IN- 

STRUCTION — GRADED SCHOOLS. 

This department commenced its ex- 
ercises promptly at 2 o’clock, Miss 
Hattie Cummings, of North Missouri 
Normal School, presiding. In the 
absence of the Secretary, Alfred 
Kirke, of Chicago, was chosen to that 
office. 


“Several Problems in Graded School 
Management,” was the title of a paper 
read by the Hon. E. E. White of Ohio. 
He spoke first of the natural obstacles 
in the way of grading a school. The 
pupils come from all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, with widely different 
native ability, disposition, capabilities 
and ambition. It would seem almost 
necessary to establish a grade for 
every child. The difficulties therefore 
of forcing a grade into which shall be 
collected a certain number of children 
are apparent. The danger lies in 
overdoing the work of grading. Then 
the grade once established there is a 
constant tendency to change. The 
brighter and more intelligent children 
are constantly working away from 
the duller. If they are held together 
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the brighter must be held back or the 
duller must be crowded beyond their 
capabilities. Thespeaker thought the 
system of keeping of classes together 
a whole year pernicious. There 
should be a re-classification at least 
three times a year, with special pro- 
vision for advancement of quick pu- 
pils from time to time and in particu- 
lar studies as they may show marked 
proficiency. There should be no rigid 
and mechanical standard and regula- 
tion of classesandadvancement. The 
danger is in making the iron rule of 
grade too inflexible. 

Another problem in the manage- 
ment of graded schools lies in the test 
which is used in comparing and estab- 
lishing grades. He deprecated the 
pernicious rivalry between schools 
and teachers which sometimes exists, 
wherin the pupils are drilled to an- 
swer a certain set of questions of the 
text-books. In this rivalry the pupils 
are taught the verbiage of the text- 
books, and that school and teacher 
are called best whose pupils answer 
most promptly and correctly the ster- 
eotyped questions. The system does 
not show the pupil’s knowledge of a 
subject studied, but only his memory 
of printed answers and_ text-book 
cramming. 

Another problem was the minute 
prescription of the work of the teach- 
er in which the details are so pre- 
scribed that a deadening routine en- 
sues. 

A further problem lies in the fact 
that many children are compelled by 
the necessities of their parents to la- 
bor a part of the day. Various rem- 
edies had been suggested, among them 
the establishment of ungraded schools. 
But this suggestion he condemned 
unqualifiedly. Such schools would 
be for the poor and working classes, 
which would establish at once a class 
distinction not to be tolerated in this 
country. There ought rather'to be a 
bringing together of all classes in the 
same school, ignoring all distinctions 
of race, national or social distinctions. 
He suggested half-day schools for 
children who are required to work at 
home part of the day. 


The subject was discussed by Messrs. 
Rolfe, of Chicago ; Rickoff, of Cleve- 
land; Harris, of St. Louis; Tweed, 
of Boston; Jones, of Erie; Curran, 
of Sandusky ; Hancock, of Cincinnati ; 
Pickard, of Chicago, and Avery, of 
Cleveland. The discussion was closed 
by Mr. White. 


SECOND DAY. 


The second day’s session of the 
Educational Association began at 9 

‘ A portion of a very able paper 
by President Porter, of Yale College, 
was read by Prof. Thacher, of Iowa. 
The reading was suspended to take 
up the topic of the day, and President 
A.D. White, of Cornel] University, 
read a long and striking paper on “ A 
National University,” in which he 
attacked vigorously the policy of es- 
tablishing denominational colleges, 
and advocated non-sectarian institu- 
tions sustained by the State. He was 
followed on the same subject by Su- 
perintendents Hancock, of Cincinnati, 
and Harris, of St. Louis. The forenoon 
was occupied by these addresses, and 
the subject was made a special order 
for the morning. 

In the afternoon, Prof. C. 8. Vena- 
ble, of the University of Virginia, 
read, in the Department of Higher 
Instruction, a paper on the plan of the 
University of Virginia. Dr.John W. 
Hoyt, of Madison, Wis., read a lengthy 
reply to the report of President Eliot, 
of Harvard, made at the last meeting 
of the Association at Elmira, against 
the project of a national university. 
In the Department of Elementary In- 
struction Miss H. A. Keeler, of Cleve- 
land, spoke upon the topic of “ Lan- 
guage Lessons in Primary Schools,” 
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and the topic was further discussed 
by others present. Dr. J. W. Arm- 
strong, of the State Normal School at 
Fredonia, N. Y., read a paper on 
Science in Elementary Schools.” In 
the department of superintendence, 
Hon. T. W. Harvey, State Superin- 
tendent of schools for Ohio, read a 
report on the best plan for collecting 
and keeping educational statistics. In 
the Department of Normal Schools 
Prof. J. C. Greenough, President of 
the Normal School, Providence, R. L, 
read a paper on “ Training Schools in 
Connection with Normal Schools,” 
and Larkin Dunton, head master of 
the Boston City Normal School, pre- 
sented another discussing the ques- 
tion “What are the Essentials of a 
Profession, and What is Necessary to 
Entitle our Normal Schools to be called 
Professional ?”? Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected in all the de- 
partments. 

In the evening, officers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected by the Associa- 
tion as abody. Anaddress on Public 
Education in Canada was read by 
Hon. J. George Hodgkins, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Ontario. The Association ad- 
journed early, and most of the mem- 
bers attended receptions at the resi- 
dences of Gov. Bagley and Senator 
Chandler. 


The officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUC- 
TION. 


President —Rev. George P. Hays, 
President Washington and Jefferson 
College of Pennsylvania. 

Vice President— President John 
W. Andrews, of Marietta. 

Secretary — Prof. C. 8. Venable, of 
the University of Virginia. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


President— O. Wilson, Washing- 
ton. 

Vice President- A. Abernethy, 
Iowa. 

Secretary —R. W. Stevenson, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

President — J.C. Greenough, Rhode 
Island. 

Vice President—J. 8. Jones, In- 
diana. 

Secretary — C. F. R. Bellows, Mich- 
igan. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY IN- 
STUCTION. 

President — Alfred Kirke, Chicago. 

Vice President — Miss Hattie Kee- 
ler, Cleveland. 

Secretary — Miss Lucy Maltby, of 
Missouri. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION — OFFICERS 
FOR 1874-5. 

President— Wm. T. Harris, Mis- 
souri. 

Secretary — W. R. Abbot, Virginia. 

Treasurer— A. P. Marble, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Vice Presidents—C. 8. Venable, 
Virginia; J. M. Fleming, Tennessee ; 
Geo. Thacher, Iowa; Miss H. A. Kee- 
ler, Ohio; Jas. Cruikshank, New 
York; A. C. Shortridge, Indiana; 
Miss Anna P. Diehl, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. M. A. Perkins, Michigan; Miss 
M. A. Stone, Connecticut; J. K. Wil- 
son, South Carolina; T. W. Cordoza, 
Mississippi; Alex. Hogg, Alabama. 

Couselors — John Eaton, District of 
Columbia; S. H. White, Illinois, R. 
Woodbury, Maine; A. P. Stone Massa- 
chusetts; B. G. Northrop, Connecti- 
cut; J, C. Greenough, Rhode Island ; 
J. W. Armstrong, New York ; Marius 
Wilson, New Jersey; J. H. Binford, 
Virginia; J. O. Wilson, District of 
Columbia; Wm. R. Creery, Maryland ; 
R. S. Greener, South Carolina; A. 
Pickett, Tennessee; J. H. Patterson, 
Kentucky; Miss M. R. Gorton, Ar- 





kansas; James Johonnot, Missouri; 
H. D. McCarty, Kansas; 8. R. Thomp- 





son, Nebraska; A. Armstrong, Iowa; 
H. B. Wilson, Minnesota ; Ed. Searing, 
Wisconsin; J. L. Pickard, Illinois; 
W. A. Bell, Indiana; D. Putnam, 
Michigan ; John Hancock, Ohio; Hen- 
= Jones, Pennsylvania: O. H. Riggs, 
tah; O. Hunter, North Carolina. 


THIRD DAY. 

At the opening of the morning ses- 
sion of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the subject of a National 
University, presented by the paper of 
President A. D. White, of Cornell, 
was further discussed. Mr. Mason, of 
Missouri, was the first speaker, and 
he. was followed by E. E. White, of 
Ohio, Dr. Hammond, of Massachu- 
setts, Dr. Wallace, of Illinois, and Dr. 
Hays, of Pennsylvania. The discus- 
sion was closed by President White, 
who answered some of the objections, 
chiefly on side issues, which had been 
brought against his paper. 

Mr. Hancock, of Ohio, offered the 
following, which was referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Association re- 
affirms the declaration of opinion 
voted at its last annual meeting, that 
the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands should be set apart by Congress, 
under such conditions as it may deem 
wise, as a perpetual fund for the sup- 
port of public education in the States 
and Territories. 

Mr. Hays, of Pennsylvania, offered 
the following, which was referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Association is 
earnestly in favor of the establishment 
of a true National University. 

A communication was received 
from the delegates from Virginia, in- 
viting the Association to hold its next 
annual session at Richmond, Va. The 
matter was referred to the directors. 

E. E. White spoke of the resources 
of the Association, and regretted that 
it was not as well supported finan- 
cially as it ought to be. He urged a 
more general subscription for the pub- 
lished volumes of the proceedings of 
the Association. 

Gen. Eaton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, was introduced 
and spoke briefly of the value of the 
Association and the noble work which 
it is doing for education not only in 
America, but throughout the world. 
He gave some interesting incidents of 
his visit to the Vienna Exposition, 
showing the respect entertained 
abroad for the American system of 
education. He also urged a liberal 
support of the Association and the 
purchase of the volume of proceed- 
ings. 

THE BUILDIAG OF A BRAIN 


is the title of the first paper of the 
morning, read by Dr. Edward H. 
Clarke, of Boston. in which the speak- 
er dwelt on the general physiology 
of the brain and on the question of 
sex. 

The general topic of sex and 
education was still further discussed 
in a paper by Prof. James Orton, of 
Vassar College, under the title, “ Four 
Years in Vassar College.” 

The next paper was read by Prof. 
J. K. Hosmer, of Missouri, upon co- 
education in universities. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE HIGHER EDU- 
: CATION. 


Prof. James G. Butler, ot Madison, 
Wis., read a paper on “Classical 
Studies in Higher Institutions ot Ed- 
ucation.”’ 


NORMAL SECTION. 


The principal business of the session 
was the reading and discussing an 
essay on ‘‘Method and Manner,” 
written by Prof. Louis Soldan, Prin- 
cipal of the City Normal School, St. 
Louis, Mo. As the author found it 
impossible to attend, the paper was 
read by Mr. Hailman, of Milwaukee, 
editor of the Schulzeitung. 





At the close the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of 
three be appointed to formulate and 
print a course of professional instruc- 
tion, to be discussed at our next mect- 
ing. The following gentlemen were 
appointed for this purpose: Prof. Bel- 
lows, of Michigan, chairman, Prof. 
W. A. Jones, of Indiana, Prof. Dun- 
ton, of Massachusetts. 

The President of the normal section, 
Prof. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y., then 
declared the business of the section 
terminated, and the meeting ad- 
journed sine die. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY IN- 
STRUCTION. 

“What Shall We Attempt in Our 
Elementary Schools?” was the title 
of a paper read by Mrs. A. C. Martin,’ 
of Boston. She criticised some of the 
features of the present system of in- 
struction in the elementary schools. 
In geography too much attention is 
paid to details—to the memorizing 
of a mass of names of rivers, islands, 
mountains, etc., which have no mean- 
ing to the child except as names. Ge- 
ography should be taught with rela- 
tion to history, to current events, or 
to the productions of the world. The 
precious time of the child is wasted 
in accumulating information of no 
practical value. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION — EVENING 
SESSION. 


The subject of sex and education, 
discussed in the morning, was re- 
sumed. Dr. A. B. Palmer, of the 
University of Michigan, opened the 
discussion. He agreed with the sen- 
timents expressed by Dr. Clarke in 
his paper and was pleased that so in- 
teresting a topic, so ably handled, had 
been brought to the attention of the 
Association. It was interesting as 
a physiological discussion, but he 
thought it was no argument against 
co-education of the sexes. If it proved 
anything on that side of the question 
it proved too much. If there is a sex- 
ual difference in the brain so radical 
as to require a different higher edu- 
cation that goes back to the very be- 
ginning and necessitates a different 
primary education. 

Dr. Bell, of Indiana, argued from 
his experience strongly in favor of 
co-education of the sexes in the higher 
institutions of learning. 

Dr. Reed, President of Missouri 
University, related his observations 
of co-education in his own institution. 
That observation convinced him be- 
yond any question that co-education 
is not only practicable, but desirable. 

Prof. Olney, of Michigan Universi- 
ty, spoke in warm adyocacy of co- 
education, and gave a flattering ac- 
count of the workings of the system 
thus far at Ann Arbor. 

The discussion was here closed; and 
under the head of miscellaneous bus« 
iness the report of the Committee on 
Necrology was read by the Secretary. 
The report closed with a resolution 
commending the Agassiz memorial, 
which was adopted. 

J. W. Bulkley, of New York, from 
the Committee on Honorary Members 
reported the following names: John 
J. Bagley, Governor; Hugh Moffat, 
Mayor; Mark Flanigan, President 
Board of Education; H. Z. Potter, of 
the Board of Education Committee of 
Arrangements; E. I. Garfield, Con- 
troller, all of the city of Detroit; Dr. 
J. G. Hodgins, of Ontario; Dr. E. H. 
Clarke, of Massachusetts. The gen- 
tlemen named were unanimously 
elected honorary members of the As- 
sociation. 

W. D. ‘Henkle, of Ohio, chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, 
offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Association re- 
affirms the declaration of opinion 
voted at the last annual meeting, that 
the proceeds of the sales of public 
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land should be set apart by Congress, 
under such conditions as it may deem 
wise, as a perpetual fund for the sup- 
port of public education in the States 
and Territories. 

Resolved, That this Association 
does hereby reaffirm its former decla- 
ration in favor of the establishment 
of a National University devoted, not 
to collegiate, but true university 
work, providing higher instruction in 
all departments of learning, and so 
organized as to secure necessary inde- 
pendence and permanence in its man- 
agement. 

Resolved, That a committee of this 
Association, consisting of thirteen 
members, be appointed to lay this 
subject before Congress, with power 
to appoint a sub-committee in each 
State for co-operative effort. 

Resolved. That the thanks of this 
Association, are due to its President, 
S. H. White, and his official associates 
for the varied programme provided 
for this meeting, and for the other 
general arrangements made to secure 
its success. , 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Association are especially due to 
Duane Doty, Superintendent of the 
Detroit Public Schools; to the local 
committee of the Board of Education 
for the excellent and liberal arrange- 
ments made for this meeting. 

The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Prof. Johonnot, of Missouri, offered 
a resolution commending to the care- 
ful attention and cordial sympathy of 
the educators of the country, the 
Agassiz Scientific School at Penikese. 
The resoultion was adopted. 

a ae 
VOCAL CULTURE.—NO. VIII. 
BY S. S. HAMILL. 
‘TN our last article we briefly dis- 
cussed pure tone as a quality of 
voice, presenting its advantages and 
uses in their three forms. 

In the present article we shall en- 
deavor to define and point out the 
advantages of the orotund. Orotund 
may be defined as that quality of voice 
in which the breath is converted into 
a full, round, deep, musical tone with 
with the resonance in the upper part 
of the chest. It is distinguished from 
the pure tone by a fullness, clearness, 
smoothness, strength and sub-sono- 
rous quality resembling the resonance 

« of certain musical instruments. “1n 
the orotund volume .and purity of 
tone to the greatest extent of the one 
and the highest perfection of the oth- 
er, are blended in one vast sphere of 
sound. The orotund usually an 
acquired quality. Even among public 
speakers it is rarely heard save in a 
limited degree. Orators of eminence 
and actors of distinction understand 
and appreciate this quality, and have 
spared no pains to acquire it. In all 
their utterances of lofty and sublime 
thought it is the orotund that gives 
grandeur to the expression. It was 
the orotund that particularly charac- 
terized the utterance of Webster. It 
was orotund that gave Sheridan his 
power and Whitefield his pathos. It 
was to acquire the orotund that Cicero 
traveled in foreign countries, practic- 
ing under the most distinguished 
masters. It was to acquire the oro- 
tund that Demosthenes declaimed to 
the billows of the ocean. It is in the 
orotund that God speaks through na- 
ture to man, and it is the only quality 


is 


in which man can fittingly commune remain? Edward may now rub out 
with God. God thunders the orotund |another; how many now remain ? 
from the heavens, rolls it from Niaga-| Each place one stick on the desk ; now 
ra, roars it in the storm and murmers | put another with it; how many sticks 
it in the earthquake. It is ever his|on the desk? Now put two more 
voicé of grandeur, his expression of| sticks with those on the desk; how 
power. And itis the orotund alone|many now on the desk? Each take 
that gives reverence to the church | one stick away; how many remain? 
service, majesty to Isaiah, and sub-| Now take another away; how many 
limity to the Psalms. To the acquisi-|remain? Another; how many re- 
tion and use of this important, this|main? Now another; how many are 
indispensable element of utterance | left? Charles may make three marks 
our next article shall be devoted. |on the blackboard ; Lucy may rub out 
Stare Umiversirr, Colambis, Mo. one of them; how many remain? 

e By concrete questions: Three ap- 
ples less one apple leave how many ? 
How many apples must be added to 
three apples to make four? How 


many must be added to two to make 
wy . ae _. Mash. | ’ 
evenary mae ¥i.— Bub |three? One apple from three apples 
ion. 


be ‘ : . |leaves how many ? etc. 
ESSOs 2. Bo -seameine in. rect. By concrete problems: A _ little 
tation the prepared lesson, and | ‘ 


: boy had four large oranges; he gave 
teach the differences between one and | his little sister one: Wot many "hi 
three: and ong and Soar. | he then? Heafterward gave his father 

eT eet and mother one; how many had be 

soreness Mery may reed the then? He then met his uncle who 
we prgepecs k] ick 1 = {gave him another; how many did he 
ak tae seated ma ass | then have? etc. Write on your slates 
alah : Ie Moee 6 AE, Keene tal the following lesson three times, te be 
ie | read at the next recitation: 
Edward may read the second exer-| 3 horses — 1 horse = 2 horses 
cise. 3 horses plus 1 horse = 4 horses. 
Edward — 2 sticks less 1 stick leaves| 4 COWS — 1 cow = 3 cows. 
1 stick ; 2 sticks less 1 stick leaves 1| 2 COWS pluslcow=Scows. 
stick; 2 sticks less 1 stick leaves 1) The class may also copy Lesson XIX 
stick. (In this way each member of | 2d exercise in addition, to be read in 
the class read the previous lesson as | ‘te same way. 
written on the slate.) Ada may read| PRreParation.—(The preparation 
the next exercise. }of all lessons should be done at the 
Ada—1 stick less 1 stick leaves 0 | seats, that the children may learn self- 
stick; 1 stick plus 1 stick are 2 sticks; | reliance, and to work outside of class 
2 sticks less 1 stick leaves 1 stick; 0| drill. With small pupils one-half if 
stick plus 1 stick is 1 stick. | not two-thirds of their time should 


Review.—-The class may now turn | be thus spent). 
to lesson XIX (Fell’s First Lesson) | Lesson 3. 5 less 1; 6 — 1. 





HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC. 


BY 8S. A. FELTER. 














and read from your slates what you | “ee © 559-8. 
have copied and completed. Jennie | . ae A ee 
7may read the first table. « 6&2 ¢ 2;3—2. 
Jennie —3 and 7 are 10. “s 7.4 ¢ 2:6—2, 
4 and 3 are 7. “ 8.8 “ 3:72 
6 and 4 are 10. « 9.8“ 22:9 — 2. 
3 and 4 are 7. “10. 10 “ 2; 11—2 
8 and 4 are 12. “11. 3—3; 4—8. 
6 and 4 are 10. “12. 5—3; 6—3. 
Richard may read the next. “13. 7—3: 8—8. 
Richard —3 and 4 are 7. | “ 14. 9— 3; 10— 3. 
9 and 8 are 12. “ 15. 11— 3; 12—3. 
9 and 2 are 11. “16. 4—4: 5—4. 
7 and 4 are 11. “17.6—4; 7—4. 
8 and 3 are 11. | “18. 8—4; 9—4. 
9 and 3 are 12, ete. “19. 10 — 4; 11— 4. 
(In the same way the class read each | * 20. 12 — 4; 18 — 4. 
completed exercise from the slates, | “21. 5—5; 6 —5. 
after which the teacher should exam-| “ 22 7—5; 8—5. 
ine the mechanical execution of the| _ * 23. 9— 5; 10—5. 
work on each slate and commend or| “ 24, 11 — 5; 12 — 5. 
make such suggestions as she may | 25. 18 — 5; 14—5. 


deem necessary. She should then “ 26.6—6; 7—6. 
turn to some previous exercise and| ‘27. 8 —6; 9—6. 
require the pupils to complete an ex-| “¢ 28. 10 — 6; 11— 6. 
ercise from the book at sight, after| “© 29. 12 —6; 18 — 6. 
which the teacher should ask oral | “© 30. 14— 6; 15 — 6. 
questions to test their knowledge of | “« 31.7—7; 8—7. 
the subject. If the lessons were thor- | “ 32. 9—7; 10—7. 
oughly given when the class passed “ 33. 11—7; 12 —7. 
over them, there will be few errors | “ 34. 13 — 7; 14 — 7. 
made in this review.) “ 35. 15 —7; 16 — 7. 
InsTRUCcTION.—Charlie may make * 36. 8— 8; 9—8. 
three marks on the blackboard. Mary “ 37. 10 — 8; 11 —8. 





may rub out one; how many marks 38, 12 —8; 1388, 





Lesson 89. 14— 8; 15 — 8. 


“ 40, 16 —8; 17—8. 
“ 41.9—9; 10—9. 
“49, 11—9; 12—9. 
“ 43.18 —9; 14—9. 


44, 15—9; 16—9. 
“ 45. 17—9; 18—9. 
REMARKS.—If the lessons in addi- 
tion have been properly given and 
learned, and reviewed by written 
slate and oral exercises, the preceding 
forty-five lessons may be given and 
the differences memorized under. 
standingly in forty-five days, and the 
recitation need not exceed fifteen 
minutes. Two short lessons of from 
seven to ten minutes each would be 
preferable if they can be given the 
same day. 
Topeka, Dec., 1874.” 








SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 


BY J. A. COOPER. 

VERY teacher desires success. It 

can be had. Will you try to de- 

serve it? Ifso,decide in your own mind 

what success is, then how toseek it, 

and lastly work for it. Success is 

obtaining the right results. In teach- 

ing, it consists in making the pupils 

know—in leading them to love study 

in training them to right methods of 

study, in forming right habits, in cul- 

tivating their tastes and talents judi- 
ciously. 

To obtain success one needs know- 
ledge and skill. He needs to know 
the right methods of work and have 
skill in the same. 

Avoid all common errors, make a 
list of such errors as you know other 
teachers have, make a list of your 
own, and avoid them all. Seek per- 
fection. The requisites of a good 
school are, a good school house, a good 
teacher, and good scholars. 

You can keep your house neat, quiet 
and well ventilated. The house has 
an influence on the school, keep the 
air pure and the rooms neat. 

You can be a good teacher. Success 
depends not upon one great effort, 
but upon regular, patient and faithful 
work. Keep at it—‘with time and 
patience the mulberry leaf becomes 
satin*’”’ 

Go toschoolin season. Call school 
at the right time. Have the pupils 
comein promptly and quietly. Write 
out your order of exercises. Arrange 
your programme as well as you can. 
Carry it out tothe minute. Consider 
it as necessary for you to follow it as 
for the children to follow it. Provide 
enough work for every pupil. Sup- 
press whispering. Secure the co-oper- 
ation of your pupils. Lead them to 
see that it is for their interest to have 
good order and a good school. Require 
hard study from the pupils. Lead 
them to love study. Give short les- 
sons. Assign them so plainly that 
none may mistake theirlessons. Have 
the lessons well studied. Require 
clearness, promptness, and accuracy 
in recitation. A little well known is 
of great value. Let not Show much 
but how well,” be your motto. Do 
not assist the pupils much at recita- 
tion. Cultivate their self-reliance. 
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Selfhelp is their best help. Do not let 
them help each other. Excite an in- 
terest instudy. Be enthusiastic your- 
self and you will make your pupils en- 
thusiasts. Encourage those who need 
encouragement. Review often. Talk 
but little. Be quiet yourself. Speak 
kindly and mildly. Be firm. If you 
love the pupils they will love you. 
Keep good order. Government is the 
main thing. Have order and good or- 
der, whatever you lack. 

A good teacher can become better. 
Be not satisfied with your present 
skill. Seek to improve yourself asa 
teacher. Study hard yourself and 
study daily. Try to learn more each 
day than you learned the day before. 
Have a fixed time for your own study. 
Use that instudy. If you do not love 
learning why should your pupils ? 

Talk with parents about their chil- 
dren. Many parents can give you use- 
ful hints about teaching. Urge the 
parents to send their children to school 
regularly, and to talk with them about 
their studies. Review the day before 
retiring Mark down your errors, 
their causes and effects—shun them 
in future. 

Keep alist of your plans, your diffi- 
culties, and your methods of meeting 
them. Look at the list often and see 
if you are carrying out your plans. 

Read up on teaching. Read for im- 
provement. Adopt new methods with 


caution. Hold fast the good, reach af- 
ter the better. See if you can givea 


reason for your methods of teaching. 
Write. Make a list of the marks of a 
good teacher. Attempt to make these 
yourown. Be not satistied with doing 
as well as others—surpass them. Sur- 
pass yourself daily.—[State Normal, 
Edenboro,Pa. 

Study and practice these directions. 
Failure will be impossible. 








LIVE TEACHING. 
BY PROF. J. M. LONG. 

DUCATION, though a science, 
does not admit of as precise defi- 
nitions and rigid deductions as those 
which belong to what are called the 
exact sciences. In the physical sci- 
ences and the mathematics inductions 
may be made and formule deduced 
therefrom which can be applied em- 
pirically, and made to lead to true 
results by those who know nothing of 
the theorems on which they rest. But 
if the teacher undertakes to practice 
the difficult art of human culture by a 
passive and mechanical application of 
pedagogical formulz, however philo- 
sophical they may be in themselves, 
his teaching will become a lifeless 
routine, and his methods soulless ma- 
chines, which, instead of rousing the 
mind into life and activity, tend to 
deaden and stupefy it. The artist 
who derives his rules from the theo- 
rems of the physical sciences, works 
on inert matter, whose motion, form, 
and adaptations to serve special ends, 
depend wholly on external force ap- 
plied toit. Butthe material on which 
the teacher operates is mind, or spirit, 
which can be developed and truly ed- 
ucated only by virtue of its own in- 
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PAPERS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





BY J. BALDWIN. 





Class Management—The Recitation. 


The attention of each pupil must be secured. 
The mt not the teacher, should do the reciting. 
1 pupil be held responsible for all answers. 
During every recitation, each pupil should be reached. 
Never do for the pupil what he can do for himself. 
All assistance should be rendered during recitation. 
Oral and written exercises should occupy about equal time. 
Train the —_ to answer in his own lan 
Let independence and thoroughness characterize each step. 
. System, vigor and life are essential to efficiency. 
. The heart of both teacher and pupil must be in the work. 


age. 


To stimulate the pupil to earnest and thorough preparation. 
To test the pupil’s preparation, and correct his faults. 

To instruct the pupil and direct his efforts. 

To teach the pupil to apply what he learns. 

To train the pupil to clear, concise and connected expression. 
To call forth in mental conflict all the powers of the pupil. 


The recitation should not continue too long. 

From ten to twenty-five minutes is found best for small pupils. 
From twenty-five to forty minutes is found best for large pupils. 
. Assign subjects rather than pages. 

Assign as much as the pupil can prepare well. 

Let the lesson be too short rather than too long. 

Teach the —— how to prepare the lessons assigned. 
eerful and earnest study. 


a. See that they feel the loss. 


6. Treatment of the Unprepared ) b. Excuse from class. 


c. Reduce to a lower class. 
d. Excuse from school. 
e. Encourage always. 


(1 Thecriticisms should be kind but effective. 
Praise what is well done. 
3. Hear the criticisms of the pupils first. 

4. Themanner as well as the matter should be criticised. 


Point out and correct faults. 


The recitation may be oral or written. 

The pupils may answer individually or in concert. 

Pupils may be called on consecutively or promiscuously, 
The recitation may be conducted by questions or by topics. 
Reports, discussion and lectures may be in 
The reciprocal method may be used in all recitations. 

Combined recitations are a necessity in large, ungraded schools. 
Diagrams should be used whenever appropriate. 


place. 


Standing while reciting is best. 


uietly. 


Give your entire attention during the whole recitation. 


Can answer the question. 
b. Disagree with an answer. 
Wish to criticise. 


Never speak without permission | d. Wish to ask a question. 


istinctly and energetically. 


Be honest and independent. 


and mind. 


Bring gems and sunshine to the class. 


spoken. 


Let all your words and acts be worthy of your noble profession. 
. Be deliberate and patient, but secure the utmost dispatch and vigor. 
. Seldom repeatthe question, never repeat the pupil’s answer. 


| 1. Stand or sit erect. 
= At signals, move promptly, quickly and 

| 4. Te courteous to your teacher and fellow pupils. 

VII. Directions 5. Answer in your own words. a. 
for Pupils,..< 6. Answer in complete sentences. 

7 Raise your hand when you... .. c. 
8 
9. Speak ina medium tone. Speak 
10. Never prompt. 
1. Bring to the recitation vigor and buoyancy of bod 
2. Prepare for each recitation. 
3. Beenergetic, enthusiastic, and full of inspiration. 
4. Let your words be few and fitl 

| VIIL. The Teacher< 5. Speak in a low earnest cheerful tone. 
6. Bekind, impartial, firm. 
7. Arouse and direct the best efforts of the pupils. 
> Maintain self-possession and a proper dignity. 
10 
ll 


The Normal School is the great instrumentality for preparing skillful teachers; but, in this 
country, a majority of teachers cannot avail themselves of its advantages. Many of the States 
have wisely provided for an annual Normal Institute in each county. These short term normal 
schools place normal methods, normal training and normal enthusiasm, within the reach of the 
But many cannot even attend these. 
lutely within the reach of all. Such a journal should be eminently practical. It should infuse 
normal enthusiasm and clearly and specifically present normal methods. 
all other instrumentalities. No teacher need be isolated. The most obscure may put themselves 
in rapport with the great army of progress. Volumes are condensed into the above diagram. 
This form of presenting a most difficult and complex subject is thought to be admirably adapted 
to the wants of students, teachers and institutes. 
ble eyen inexperienced teachers to embody these suggestions in practice. In our next paper atten- 
tion will be called to important details. In the mean time, questions and suggestions are earnestly 


The Educational Journal is abso- 


It may thus supplement 


Few explanations are deemed necessary to ena- 


Strate NormAL, Kirksville, Mo., Nov 25, 1874. 














herent activity. In operating on mat- 
ter the degree of rapidity with which 
it may be made to assume new forms 
depends on the external force applied 
to it; but in operating on mind its 
own spontaneity becomes at once the 
measure of the change and develop- 
ment of which it is capable. 

The attempt “to teach the poung 
idea how to shoot, and to fix the gen- 
erous purpose in the glowing breast” 
by a fixed and inelastic code of rules 
is dead teacning, while that system 
which leaves details to be filled by 
the exigencies of the occasion, and 
presents broad and comprehensive 
principles which are elastic enough to 
allow ample room for the development 
of individualism in both teacher and 
pupil, may be truly called live teach- 
ing. Dead teaching blindly follows 
the educational precepts of some fa- 
vorite teacher or book, and is purely 








a thing of imitation, while live teach- 
ing grasps and utilizes philosophic 
principles which are spirit, life and 
power. ‘“ The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” The former system 
produces the hobbyist and routineist, 
who, like Romney Leigh 
‘* Lives by diagrams, 

And crosses not the spontaneities 

Of all his individual personal life 

With formal universals.’’ 

Just here, we apprehend, lies the 
main reason why so many educational 
books with such imposing titles as 
“The Science of Education,’ and 
‘* Normal Methods” contain so little 
which possesses any practical value. 
These books give us only the asteology 
of pedagogical science — the dry bones 
— while the living soul is notin them. 
The true philosophy of education, 
properly so celled, is a field which as 
yet lies almost entirely uncultivated. 
We, as teachers, are still too much the 





slaves of the letter and not enough 
the freemen of the spirit; “like the 
old-fashioned German tacticians who 
were vanquished by Napoleon, or the 
physician who preferred to kill his 
patients by rule rather than that they 
should recover contrary to it.” 

This strong tendency to fall into 
lifeless routine is the great danger to 
which all teachers are exposed, and to 
which, we fear, many are yielding— 
a routine in the presence of which the 
fires of enthusiasm, no longer fed 
with their proper fuel, are left to go 
out in ashes. 

**?Tis sad 
To see the light of beauty wane away, 
Know eyes are dimming, bosom shrivelling, feet 
Losing their spring, and hands their lily round- 
ness; : 
But it is worse to feel the heart-spring gone, 


To lese hope, care not for the coming thing, 
And feel all things go to decay within us.’’ 


The only way by which the teacher 
can avoid falling into this narrowness 
and petrifaction of soul is to fre- 
quently ascend the stream of truth, 
aml take deep draughts at the foun- 
tain source. Live teaching requires 
that the teacher shall be a hard stu- 
dent, and that his mind, as a reservoir, 
shall be continually replenished with 
knowledge, and which, consequently 
contains a great deal mre than can 
ever be used in the school-room. By 
this means he can keep upon him the 
dew of his youth, and can mount up 
and not be weary, as if borne upon 
the wings of eagles. 


“As the movements of spirit can not 
be reduced to rigid mathematical for- 
mule, what is needed to constitute a 
true science of education are broad 
generalizations, which, eliminating 
the local, the temporal and the in- 
dividual, leave ample room for the 
exercise of tact and judgment on 
the part of the teacher. In this way 
character, the other great factor in 
the educational droduct, can be al- 
lowed to have its full share of in- 
fluence in moulding and developing 
mind. The ingenious teacher whose 
spontaneity is thus left free to work 
out of the germinal principles of his 
profession a living system of his own, 
passes up from the position of a peda- 
gogue — aname suggestive of narrow- 
ness —to the rank of an artist, who 
by the creative power of genius pro- 
jects the ideal into the actual. The 
great in the practical is but the 
result of an antecedentideal. Teach- 
ing inspired by this ideal is necessa- 
rily live teaching, because it is a con- 
scious effort to realize through the 
exercise of the judgment and reason 
a clearly defined end. On the other 
hand, teaching not prompted by such 
an ideal is dead, because, being void 
of intellectual light and heat, 1s also 
void of life. Then, the sum of the 
matter is be yourself; imitate no one, 
because in the rational arts, hke edu- 
cation, one can not become a power 
by copying others ; but seize what is 
good wherever found, and work it up 
into your own individuality. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 


E have purchased an interest in 
the “ American Journal of Ed- 
ucation,” and have entire control of 
the edition for this State, which will 
be edited in this city. Hence it is as 
much a Kansas publication as was the 
‘Kansas School Journal.” It is, in 
fact, the “Kansas School Journal,” 
greatly eularged and improved and 
witha new name. Hence our teach- 
ers, school officers, and citizens ¢en- 
erally, need have no hesitancy in com- 
ing at once to ow support by sub- 
scriptions, educational news commu- 
nications, reports of institutes, etc. 
No school officer or teacher can 
afford to be without the Journal. 
Evans & HoLBRook. 


WHAT WE WANT. 





AN average of at least twenty-five 
subscribers to the Journal from every 
county in the State within the next 
sixty days. We hope superintendents 
and teachers will at once go to work 
and help yourselves by helping us to 
& wide-awake, useful and practical 
educational periodical. 

Please call attention of all teachers 
to our premium list. 


A CARD. 


To the Teachers and School Officers of Kansas: 

N order to furnish an Educational 

monthly worthy of your hearty 
support, the Kansas School Journal 
is hereby merged into the American 
‘Journal of Education, an education- 
al periodical that is first class in 
every respect. 

Our subscribers, at least, will gain 
by this change, as this journal is far 
superior in every essential particular, 
to the one that we have heretofore 
been furnishing them, or possibly 
could furnish, in view of the meagre 
support accorded us in the important 
matter of paying subscribers. 

To incur an expense of from $150 
to $200 per month in printing the 
journal, to say, nothing of editorial 
work, and to be obliged to foot the 
bill out of our own pockets, with the 
exception perhaps of a few dollars, 
may be “fun”? we admit, but of a 
“mild type.” 

The old saw that “money makes 
the mare go,” is as true in the conduct 
of educational journals as it is in 
every other terrestrial enterprise, and 
we are free to confess that we could 
not continue to publish the Kansas 
School Journal on such terms, hence 
we have joined hands with Brother 





Merwin and the American Journal 
of Education, and now we propose 
to furnish our Kansas educationists 
with an educational periodical that 
has no superior in the nation, and as 
truly for Kansas as was the Kansas 
School Journal. 

It is a fact which should be more 
generally appreciated, that our edu- 
cational interests are in the broadest 
sense cosmopolitan, and should not 
be affected by State lines. An educa- 
tional journal that is good for the 
teachers of Missouri is equally good 
for the teachers of Kansas, or Massa- 
chusetts, or California, or Texas. The 
reforms that are demanded and need- 
ed In the conduct of educational 
affairs in Missouri, are as necessary 
to the well being of the schools of 
Kansas or Maine. 

To the educators of Kansas then, 
we appeal for encouragement and pe- 
cuniary support in making the Amer- 
ican Journal of Education, your 
journal, a success. 

Educational news and original con- 
tributions upon the various educa- 
tional topics of the times will be 
gladly received, and if found suita- 
ble, will find a place in our columns. 

The several hundred persons who 
have subscribed for the Kansas School 
Journal, but have not paid their sub- 
scriptions, as well as new subscri- 
bers, will remit to our address at To- 
peka. At least two thousand Kansas 
teachers, superintendents and others, 
should send in their names and money 
for the Journal within the next sixty 
days. All communications, contribu- 
tions, etc., intended for the editors of 
the Kansas edition should be sent to 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Our old advertisers will find it 
greatly to their interest to continue 
their advertisements, and thus receive 
the benefit of the circulation of all the 
six editions of the American Jour- 
nal of Education. 

Books intended for introduction in 
Kansas schools should be sent us for 
review ; also, exchanges. 

Evans & HoLBrook, Editors. 
Topeka, Kansas. 





— Please remember that the new 
United States postage law makes all 
postage payable in advance at the 
mailing post-office, instead of at the 
receiving post-office of the subscrib- 
er’s residence. Please remit the post- 
age, ten cents, for a year. 

—A citizen of Kansas complains 
that they have to pay a first-grade 
teacher $40 per month, while they 
can hire a man to make rails for $16 
per month. Another proposes to 
charge teachers $5 each for certifi- 
cates to obtain money to pay the ex- 
aminer. Here is a field for teachers 
who are blessed with the missionary 
spirit. 

— The “ American Journal of Edu- 
cation will be sent to all those who 
have paid their subscriptions to the 
“Kansas School Journal.” It will be 


We shall be glad to have the $1.50 due 
us by January Ist, from our delin- 
quent suubscribers to the “Kansas 
School Journal.” 





sent to all of our old subscribers. | 


TEXT BOOKS. 
EACHERS, text-books and appa- 
ratus are the leading agencies in 
school work. The live teacher needs 
as instruments well adapted text- 
books and suitable apparatus. With 
these aids he can accomplish double 

as much as without them. 

Will any books do? Certainly not. 
The master workman may succeed 
with poor tools; but, the better his 
tools, the greater his success. Books 
are tools. Many are extremely defec- 
tive. Like the first rude engines, 
reapers, and sewing machines, these 
should give place to those perfected 
by experience and thought. The old 
education has been absolutely revolu- 
tionized. The principles developed 
by Pestalottzi and Locke and Bacon 
have accomplished their mission. Ir- 
rational, dogmatic, repulsive pro- 
cesses have given place to rational, 
philosophic and attractive methods. 

Text-books must breathe the spirit 
of the new education. The matter 
and the method must be adapted to 
the capacity of the learner. No fetters 
must be imposed upon the child mind. 
Independent and glad effort must be 
stimulated. Books with these char- 
acteristics are invaluble. They are 
the product of philosophy and expe- 
rience. They are sunshine and nutri- 
ment to the child mind. 

Who shall select text-books? Cer- 
tainly the teachers. Who so well 
qualified? The teacher tests the 
book by actual trial. From day to 
day he observes its adaptations. Ev- 
ery thing sacred urges him to reject an 
unworthy book. He welcomes a true 
text-book with feelings such as stir 
thé heart of the performer on receiv: 
ing a first-class piano. Such text- 
books do not come at the bidding of 
publishers. Like the Illiad and Par- 
adise Lost, and Shakspeare’s Plays, 
they come by the inspiration of gen- 
ius, to meet the wants of the race. 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AS. 

SOCIATION. 





T the annual meeting of this 
body, heldin August at Detroit, 
| the attendance was nearly or quite as 
good as at Elmira the year before. 
But there was a noticeable difference 
in regard to the sections of country 
represented. There was a large in- 
crease of Western members, with pro- 
portional decrease in representatives 
from the Middle States and a still 
greater diminution of members from 
New: England. Then again the mem- 
bers present were mostly those who 
had not attended the meeting of the 
previous year. The report of the E)- 
mira meeting and of its titanic con- 
test over the agricultural college 
question, involving, as many thought, 
a subtle and well-aimed attack on the 
whole system of public education, had 
aroused many educators to the im- 
portance of meeting and combatting 
movements hostile to State support of 
jeducation. The consequence of this 
was the assemblage of a convention 
determined to favor State schools and 
colleges and even to support the pro- 








ject of a National University. Onthe 
other hand, those who had had it all 
their own way last year failed to be 
present at this meeting. There was 
very little defense of the positions 
made by Dr. McCosh and President 
Eliot at Elmira. Dr. Hoyt, of Wis- 
consin, defended at length the bill for 
a National University, and President 
White, of Cornell, replied vigorously 
to the attacks of Doctors Eliot and 
McCosh. 

On another topic— that of the edu- 
cation of girls—great interest had 
been aroused during the year by Dr. 
Clarke’s book on “‘ Sex in Education.” 
In a lecture on “The Building of a 
Brain,” the doctor himself defended 
his general views without restating 
their particular application to female 
education. His theories were evi- 
dently those of the recent physiologi- 
cal psychologists who make thought a 
secretion of the brain as bile is of the 
liver. He spoke of the brain as con- 
taining cells and fibres that vary in 
thickness from one-millionth to one- 
three hundredths of an inch— an en- 
gine every square inch of whose gray 
matter affords substrata for the evo- 
lution of at least 8,000 registered and 
separate ideas ; substrata in the whole 
brain for evolving and registering 
tens of millions of them, besides the 
power of recalling them under appro- 
priate stimulus.”’ 

It is quite likely that the meeting of 
next year, which is to be held at 
Richmond, Virginia, will call forth 
counter attacks and new criticism. It 
is not possible at this date to forecast 
the new issues which will arise, but 
among them it is probable that the 
questions of mixed schools, National 
University and co-education will en- 
gross attention. It ismorever certain 
that the important question of the 
conflict between the course of study 
as adopted and presupposed by pub- 
lic schools and that adopted and pre- 
supposed by colleges and preparatory 
schools will be discussed thoroughly. 
It is to be made the subject of a spe- 
cial report drawn up by a committee 
appointed at the Detroit meeting. 

In other columns will be found an 
abstract of the proceedings. 


THE NEW REGIME. 





bs Se more important trust is placed 
in the hands of any one individ- 
ual than that placed in the hands of a 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The prosperity of a people 
depends primarily upon labor; but 
our various industries depend upon 
the productiveness of labor. The 
productiveness of skilled labor, again, 
is much greater than that of unskilled 
labor. Skilled labor implies intelli- 
gence on the part of the laborer. 
General intelligence is the special 
product of those efforts now making 
to furnish the means for general edu- 
cation. Here then we see an order of 
sequence: The ultimate product is 
individual and national prosperity. 
The essential antecedent is ample 
means for general education. Give 
us then good schools and skilled labor 





as their legitimate product, will bring 
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us material wealth and withit nation- 
al greatness. This much by way of 
introduction to a few words we wish 
to address to those whose duty — and 
we hope we may say — whose pleasure 
it may be to assist the State Superin- 
tendent elect, Dr. Shannon, in his 
efforts to give to Missouri as good a 
system of public schools as can be 
found in any State on the continent. 
We have, as educators, and as citizens 
interested in the future of our great 
State, a peculiar duty before us. A 
general and abiding interest must be 
aroused in favor of public school ed- 
ucation among our people. Public 
schools are in no sense the poor man’s 
school. They are a legitimate and 
necessary outgrowth of our Ameri- 
can institutions. They are essentially 
democratic. They are essentially re- 
publican. They antagonize all castes. 
They are of the people and for the 
people; not as rich men or poor men; 
not as white menor black men; but 
as free men, as citizens. As good 
citizens then we are bound by the 
promptings of policy and by our con- 
victions of duty to support them. 
The opposition to our school system 
is in many instances a rational oppo- 
sition, for the reason that poor schools 
are expensive at any price. Every 
man has aright to measure the cost 
of a school by the quality of the in- 
struction. If a school is found ex- 
pensive because it is poorly taught 
make it a better school and thus lessen 
its relative cost by securing better 
results. 

This is just the work the State De- 
partment has before 1t for the ensuing 
four years. The labors of this De- 
partment can be made efficient only 
by the co-operation of educational 
men in every part of our State. Let 
us give the Superintendent this sup- 
port. Let us systematically subor- 
dinate all minor differences of opin- 
ion, and lend our best efforts to the 
consummation of this great work. 

What we have said of Missouri is 
equally applicable to Illinois and Tex- 
as, and every other State in the 
Union. 





A NEW SCHOOL LAW. 

HE Houston Telegraph speaking 

of the blunders made by politi- 
cians in planning a school law, uses 
this language: The whole history of 
the efforts of this class of our fellow 
citizens to construct and operate an 
efficient common school system in 
Texas, has been a history of blunders 
and failures. And we say this with- 
out any necessary. disparagement of 
the politicians either. It is simply 
not in their line. Their fault has been 
hot in attempting to construct school 
systems, for that the people have forced 
upon them, but in not calling to their 
aid the services of men of whom ed- 
ucation was a specialty, and who 
united to theoretical acquirements 
strong common sense and a sound 
practical judgment. These men are 
not found upon the surface always, 
hor are they those most prominent in 
the newspapers, and most eager for 
notice and official recognition. They 


must be sought out. It requires nicer 
discrimination sometimes, and greater 
breadth of judgment, to recognize 
such men, and to make their services 
available to the country, than it does 
to make “a capital political speech.”’ 
Statesmen can perceive the relation 
of education to the progress of a peo- 
ple, their happiness and prosperity, 
and politicians can take up the refrain 
and sound it in the ears of the people. 
But when a public school system is to 
be constructed that is to realize to the 
people the blessings of education, a 
different kind of talent must be em- 
ployed. Legislators can enact that a 
State House shall be built, but if they 
are wise they will commit the plan- 
ning of it to a competent architect. 
The present Capitol at Austin was 
planned by a committee of politicians 
and lobbyists, and we use it to enforce 
our argument, for a more unsightly 
pile has seldom ever been reared. A 
company of capitalists who resolve to 
construct a railroad, employ, at no 
niggardly salary, an eminent civil en- 
gineer to execute their plans. They 
are never guilty of the folly of risking 
their capital and entrusting the execu- 
tion of their plans to any other than 
an expert in his profession. Itis not 
difficult to see a pregnant cause of our 
woeful blunders in this whole educa- 
tional business. Men who can in no 
sense be called experts in educational 
matters have undertaken the con- 
struction of ‘‘ plans” and “systems” 
and “laws” for the education of the 
people of a great State — a State pre- 
senting new problems which the ex- 
perience of other States does not solve 
and grave difficulties for which the 
records afford no precedent. A mag- 
nificent school fund must be squan- 
dered year after year in experiments, 
and in the vain attempt to make that 
successful which might be judged a 
priori to have none or but few of the 
elements of success. Let us have a 
good school law by all means. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





EACHERS’ associations have 

come to be recognized among 
the most potent educational forces in 
promoting the interests of public 
school instruction. True, these meet- 
ings have sometimes been without 
profit to those attending them; some- 
times without special or general in- 
terest to those who most need to be 
benefited thereby. Such associations 
are in constant danger in their efforts 
to command popular applause of 
overlooking those practical benefits 
so essential to the humbler members 
of such organizations. The moment. 
the best interests of the rank and file 
in the profession are sunk in an at- 
tempt to build up reputations for a 
few, that moment the general interest 
and the general usefulness of the as- 
sociation is gone. Let us have no at- 
tempt at individual aggrandizement 
on these occasions. Let us unify the 
educational sentiment in the State and 
strengthen the endeavors of the in- 
coming administration to build up 





and ‘give practical efficiency to our 





school system in every district in the 
State. Much may be done in this di- 
rection by our State Association. 
Unity of purpose and concert of ac- 
tion should inspire every effort made 
to accomplish this end. We hope 
every educator in this State will ad- 
dress himself assiduously to one sole 
end, that of rallying around the State 
Department of Education every influ- 
ence calculated to temper its counsels 
with great wisdom, and to give to its 
labors in behalf of popular education 
the utmost efficiency. Let the delib- 
erations of the coming associations be 
characterized by moderation and 
frankness in giving expression to its 
views as to the duty of our Legisla- 
ture in the matter of general educa- 
tion. The association should be pro- 
nounced in its views in this regard. 
Those views should find such clear 
and forcible expression as to com- 
mand the respect of every intelligent 
member of our next General Assem- 
bly. Let our teachers assemble then, 
fully imbued with the spirit that 
should guide and control those en- 
trusted with the education of our 
children. 
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STATE NORMAL INSTRUCTORS. 





HERE are some matters touching 
common school education in Mis- 
souri which our next Legislature need 
to take under serious consideration. 
In no department of industry is 
skilled labor so much needed as it is 
in the school room. There is no debit 
and credit account of the mental wear 
and tear on the part of teachers and 
on the part of pupils, in this stupen- 
dous effort to give alla good general 
education. Hence, to the casual ob- 
server it is not so apparent that the 
great outlay of money and the great 
expenditure of labor are seldom fol- 
lowed by anything approaching ade- 
quate results. In this field of labor 
outlay in both these particulars is no 
measure of value. The quality of 
the labor must determine the quality 
of the results. The quality of the 
labor can be improved only by em- 
ploying the proper appliances. Now, 
in order to meet the necessities of this 
case in our State we must cheapen 
the cost of professional education. 
This can be done effectually by bring- 
ing the normal school to the door of 
the teacher. Small wages and uncer- 
tain employment offer no induce- 
ments to skilled labor. The best 
teachers shun us so long as our school 
terms are short and wages are low. 
Let us then give all the means essen- 
tial to secure professional skill in our 
schools, by establishing State in- 
structors for our teachers, whose duty 
it shall be to hold normal institutes 
of three or five weeks duration in 
different parts of the State during the 
year. An expenditure of $7,000 a 
year will command the services of 
two competent men for this work, 
and pay their traveling expenses. In 
this way nearly all the teachers in 
our State would be brought under a 
system of tutelage each year, which 
would tell immensely in favor of our 





schools before the close of the four 
years of Dr. Shannon’s administra- 
tion. 

In our next we shall give a more 
detailed statement of what is now 
but iittle more than suggested. 





THANKS. 

The “ Houston Telegraph” says: 

The “ American Journal of Educa- 
tion,” published in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has an edition for each State. 
Fortunately for theinterests of educa- 
tion in Texas, the edition for this 
State isin the hands and under the 
control of Prof. B.S. Fitzgerald of 
this vity. Prof. Fitzgerald is an 
old citizen of the State, is therefore 
familiar with the public mind, knows 
well its wants, and is prepared to 
guide it, not only to a right apprecia- 
tion of the subject of education, but 
to its best methods for procuring a 


thorough knowledge of science and 
art. He brings to his aid a vigorous 
mind, thoroughly trained in modern 
and ancient learning, together with a 
large experience as an educator of 
youth; all of which qualify him emi- 
nently for his high and responsible 
position. 

The Texas edition of the Journal is 
intended to be peculiarly a Texas pa- 
per, suited to the people, looking 
carefully and assiduously after their 
aducational interests; and proposes 
to act as an auxiliary to other infiu- 
enees now in operation in elevating 
the standard, and making thorough 
our systems of public and private in- 
struction. We shall look to its course 
and influence, with interest and confi- 
dence. The Texas edition will issue 
from Houston, Prof. Fitzgerald hav- 
ing his office in this city. 





—Send us items of interest, and 
they shall appear, so that our own 
people, and people wherever this 
Journal circulates, may know what is 
being done for education in our State. 


Ir may interest some of our teach- 
ers to know that the average salary of 
certified masters of elementary schools 
in England and Wales is $517 per an- 
num. More than one-half also, are 
provided with a house, or live rent 
free. In Scotland the average pay is 
$551, and two-thirdslive rent free. In 
Ireland the average is $232, and only 
a little over one-fifth have their houses 
rent free. 


— The fall term of McKendree Col- 
lege, at Lebanon, Ill., has opened with 
an attendance of nearly two hundred 
students. The new President, Dr. 
John W. Locke, seems to be winning 
golden opinions among the people, and 
the College under his administration 
is entering upon a career of unprece- 
dented success. 

Oscar H. Cooper, President of Hen- 
derson College, in ordering the Jour- 
nalsays: ‘I welcome most heartily 
the Texas edition of this valuable 
Journal, believing that if generally 
circulated it will not only elevate 
public opinion on the great subject of 
education, but will also improve stim- 
ulate and enlighten our teachers.” 
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THE NEED OF THE TIMES, 

NHE Northwestern Christian Ad- 

vocate discussing the aspects of 
“the times ”’ remarks: 

We do not Jack food. The mines 
still yield their precious ores. The 
steam-engine has not lost its cunning. 
An abundant harvest, an ample supply 
of labor, and more money than we 
know what to do with! Was there 
ever a prostration more decisively 
moral and religious? Nor do we lack 
enterprise, or chances for it. or places 
where it would yield returns. Wedo 
not succeed in getting the money and 


the enterprise together. We stand 
aloof from each other in distrust. 


We have temporarily lost our cunning 
in the combinations that produce gen- 
eral thrift. The cunning hand is 
stricken with the paralsis of commer- 
cial immorality. We want reforms at 
the bottom of the social machinery. 

It is not in a philosophy to cure dis- 
eased social conditions. It deals with 
the intellect; our evil is of the heart. 
The philosophy enlightens us, it is 
true; but it does not move us. An 
intelligent sense of the vastness of an 
evil and the distance most of us are 
from its antidote, begets despair rath- 
er than inspires work. 

We want virtuous, righteous living 
as a means to general well-being. 
This or that thinking will not produce 
virtue. It may favor virtue, but phi- 
losophy is neither the mother nor the 
nurse of right living. The power to 
move is another thing from the knowl- 
edge of a need to move to some place. 
Now Christianity is the power of god- 
liness. It is the renewing force. In 
it lies the energy of reform. We must 
be better Christians to be better and 
more prosperous men. There are 
some, but as yet too few signs of seek- 
ing after pure Christian doctrine and 
rising into higher Christian life. But 
to that we must come. A general 
revival is the gieatest need of the na- 
tion, and it is more statesman-like to 
study the signs of its coming than to 
add and subtract the columns of im- 
No finance bill 
could go half so near to the heart of 
our evil as general prayer for the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. The heart of 
the people must be reached, moved, 
renewed. ‘It is waxed gross.” Itis 
under the dominion of hurtful pas- 
sions and aspirations. On one side 
there is a struggle to “ put what is at 
the bottom at the top, and what is at 
the top at the bottom.” This is a 
strnggle to destroy society. On the 
other hand, the men of money clutch 
their greenbacks with an insane te- 
nacity, and squeeze the life out of la- 
bor and enterprise. Thisisastruggle 
to desolate the land in the interest of 
misers. 

Our deepest need is to reach the 
people’s heart with the gospel. Think 
of these thousands in the city and on 
the prairies who hear no sermons and 
offer no prayers ; to them religion is a 
memory, or a polite fiction, or a rich 
man’s monopoly. Think of a genera- 
tion growing up prayerless or hea- 
thens. And thinking of these things 


Send men to the prairies, to the vicious 
corners of the cities, and make the 
gospel heard above the roar of com- 
mercial life. In our prosperity, how 
little we gave of time and money to 
God’s cause! We fancied we 
longer needed him. Taught our fatal 
error and our awful crimes, let us re- 
pent, believe unto righteousness, and 
put ourselves into his hands for work 
that shall bring health to our souls, 
well-doing to our hands, and sound- 
ness to our social life. 


THE JOURNAL NEEDED. 








Editors American Journal of Education: 
AM very much pleased with the 
- Journal. It is much needed 


in 
Texas, and all through the South. If 
our *school teachers and __ school 
officers would put it into general 
circulation here, it would be the 


recting public sentiment to the sub- 
ject of education. We have now a 
good state ot feeling for common | 
schools. The funds, however, ruined 
by the taxes having been so squan- 
dered by the political tricksters who 
have heretofore managed the purse of 
the State, that some time will elapse 
before all will have confidence in our 
free school system. The _ teachers 
have labored hard, and behold the! 
speculators have put it out of their 
power to collect their salaries without 
great loss and vexatious delays. But 
better times dawn upon us now, and 
we confidently look forward to atime 
near at hand when our public schools 
shall rank with the best in the most 
favored States. W.H. Roperr. | 
BEeLTon, Texas, Nov. 5, 1874. 





TEXAS SCHOOL LAW. 


| 





HAT the public free schools of| 


Texas will be conducted with 
better system, and consequently with | 
more efficiency this year than last is 
already becoming evident. Parents 
are taking more interest in the schools, | 
Boards of Directors are more fully 
comprehending their duties. Trustees 
have begun to realize that they have 
something more to do than point any 
straggling applicant for a school to a 
tumble-down shed, and bid him make 
up his school if he can. 

And yet while this is true the people | 
are sadly impressed that there is not 
a return of profit eqivalent to the out- 
lay of labor and money. The work 
being done is probably as good as can 
be accomplished under the present 
law with all its defects. 

The early meeting of the Legisla- 
ture, suggests that the question of 
public schools will be one of the most 
important that will come before that 
body. 

The State Superintendent has now 
been in office sufficiently long to test 
the practical working of the present 
law. He ought to know wherein 
amendments are needed, and be pre- 
pared to set before the Legislature a 
law for their adoption that shall need 
no more tinkering; a law that shall 





let us prepare for a vigorous cam- 


paign. Penetrate the neglected places. 


ho | 


means of doing great good in di-| 


fully meet the demands of the times. 





| His position at the head of the Edu- 
}cational Department fits him in an 
jeminent degree for this duty. The 
people naturally look to him for a 
|calm, deliberate and practical presen- 
tation of the whole subject of public 
schools, and that too, free from party 
| taint. 
Too many mistakes have already 
|been made. One administration of 
fraud and corruption well nigh de- 
stroyed the confidence of the people 
| in allsystem of free schools. We need 
|a restoration of that confidence so 
|mnecessary to the efficient working of 
the best system of schools. 
The subject of public free school 
| instruction for all the children of the 
State should engage the attention of 
the best minds in the State. And the 
general discussions of this subject by 
the press gives an earnest that some- 
thing worthy of us may be looked for 
by her people. 

Shall we have it ? 





TEXAS is like the young man be- 
tween his twelfth and twentieth years 
—she is forming character, and if her 
youth are permitted to grow up in 
ignorance, her future history will be 
made on that model, but if, on the 
coutrary, they are educated and 
trained, her future efforts in the race 
for human excellence, will be intelli- 
gent ones, and the rate of her progress 
will be counted just in proportion to 
the success she achieves in the broad 
field opened up to her, through the 
medium of a masterly system of pub- 
lic and free instruction.[Waco Ex- 
aminer. 


WE have little sympathy with those 


long-faced whiners who go about 


|}complaining of this miserable world; 
| for our part, we think itisavery good 
| world — too good, in fact, for the most 


of those who are in it, and who had 


| better try and deserve it before they 


make a business of decrying it. 
WHEN we see a home where a true 
marriage reigns, where the father is 
that bond of the house from which 
the old Saxons coined his title of hus- 
band, where the Mother moves like 
the soul of order and sweetness, where 
the children are fearless and fond, we 
see a home which is only a miniature 
cosmos, and whose light shines out 


like a star; a home where the harmo- 


nies of the universe repeat themselves 
on asmaller scale. There the spirit 
of God has brooded over the waters, 
there creation has reduced the ele- 
ments to rule, there duty and content 
go hand in hand, there love.is the ful- 
| filling of the law! 


Most people need all the strength which 
a high-toned public opinion can give them 
to keep them true to their conscience and 
their God; and that opinion is partly form- 
ed by what we do and what we are. Strive 
earnestly, then, to order your life with a 
wise simplicity. Be frugal in the shows, 
and generous in the substances of life. Set 
the example so greatly needed, of whole- 
some moderation. Show that you care for 
your caracter above all else. 


To every healthy nature the pleas- 
ures of generosity exceed all other 
pleasures. 


BOOK NOTICES. 





A DicTIoNaRY OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS and 
Synonymous and Parallel Expressions, 
Designed as a practical guide to aptness 
and variety of phraseology. By Rich. 

ard Soule. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1873. St. Louis: Soule, Thomas & 
Wentworth. 


No doubt this book will take rank as the 
best book of synonyms in the language, 
1ts author is the associate editor of Worces. 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary and co-editor with 
the late Wm. A. Wheeler of that excellent 
practical ‘‘ Manual of English Pronuncia- 
tion and Spelling.” A dictionary of syn. 
onyms is a convenient, if not wholly 
indispensable, book to have on one’s table 
whenever writing. To make a sentence 
clear, simple, terse or rhythmical one has 
frequent oceasion to substitute one word 
or phrase for another. Whenever a doubt 
arises in the mind regarding the fitness of 
a word, and a better one does not readily 
occur to the mind, the writer turns to the 
word in his dictionary of synonyms and 
finds there a list of all the words or 
phrases that in any ‘connection have the 
same meaning with it. A glance will 
usually discover some word which comes 
nearer to expressing the exact shade of 
thought in the writer’s mind than the one 
first suggested. 

A Scuoor History oF GrerMany. From 
the earliest period to the establishment 
of the German Empire in 1871. By 
Bayard Taylor. New York: D. Apple 
ton & Co., 1874. St. Louis: Gray, Ba- 
ker & Co. 

The history of Germany forms a kind 
of main trunk to the history of modern 
Europe. Out of it branch the histories of 
most of the other European nations. Out 
of its forests the Teutonic race sent its 
all-conquering hordes who overrun Italy, 
Spain, France and England, and furnished 
the stock that lead the van of civilization. 
For the two thousand years covered by 
this history it is difficult to tind a more 
instructive historical subject, or one that 
will throw so much light upon the devel- 
opment of the rest of the world. Bayard 
Taylor, in his own charming style, has 
made a history that will entertain the 
reader as few novels can. 

THE MartyrpomM or Man. By Winwood 
Reade. New York: Asa K. Butts & 
Co., 1874. For sale by St. Louis Book 
& News Co. 

The four chapters of this work treat of: 
I. War; II. Religion; III. Liberty; IV. 
Intellect. The author commands a pic- 
turesque style and lights up his sombre, 
gloomy views with fine descriptions of 
nature and history. Such running titles 
as “The law of massacre; ‘“*God made 
all man unequal ;” “ cruelty the nurse of 
civilization ;” “‘ famine the mother of as 
tronomy,”’ &c., &c., are read on the tops 
of the pages. The following is a passage 
that occurs in the sketch of Alexander the 
Great’s career : 

‘* Alexander’s body lay cold and stiff. 
The Egyptian and Chaldean embalmers 
were commanded to do their work; yet 
long they gazed upon that awful corpse 
before they could venture to touch it with 
their hands. Placed in a golden coffin, 
shrouded in a bed of fragrant herbs, it 
remained two years at Babylon, and was 
then carried to Egypt to be buried in the 
Oasis of Ammon. But Ptolemy stopped 
it on the road and interred it at Alexandria 
in a magnificent temple which he built for 
the purpose, and surrounded with groves 
for the celebration of funeral rites and 
military games. Long afterward, when 
the dominion of the Macedonians had 
passed away, there came Roman Emperors 





who gazed upon that tomb with reverence 
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andawe. The golden coffin had been sold 
by a degenerate Ptolemy and had been 
changed for one of glass, through which 
the body could be seen. Augustus placed 
upon it a nosegay andacrown. Septimius 
Severns had the coffin sealed up in a vault. 
Then came the savage Caracalla, who had 
massacred halt Alexandria because he did 
notlikethetown. He ordered the vault to 
be opened, and the coffin to be exposed, and 
all feared that some act of sacrilege would 
be committed. But those august remains 
could touch the better feelings that ex- 
isted even in a monster’s heart. He took 
off his purple robe, his imperial ornaments, 
all that he had-of value on his person, and 
laid them reverently upon the tomb.” 
LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION ; 
with a paper on Buddhist Nihilism, and 

a translation of the Dbammapada or 

“ Path of Virtue,” by Max Muller, M.A. 

New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 

1874. For sale by Book & News Co. 

It isa great service to the country to 
reproduce in a cheap and convenient edi- 
tion these excellent popular lectures by 
Max Muller. The Dhammapada, or Path 
of Virtue, is a treasure of ethical maxims 
—the Bible of the inhabitants in the high- 
lands of central Asia. It would seem that 
the famous Nirwana of Buddha did not 
mean annihilation of the soul after all, 
but rather the state of peace and quiet 
which a good conscience brings with it. 
PHysicaL GEOGRAPHY. 

M.D., F.R.S.E. 

nam’s. Sons. 

& Co. 


This volume belongs to ** Putnam’s Ad- 
yanced Science Series,’’ and is one of the 
most comprehensive manuals on the sub- 
ject of physical geography that we have 
seen. Chapter first treats of the compo- 
sitlon of the earth’s crust ; chapter second 
treats of the ‘varieties of land surfaces ; 
chapter third of movements of the water; 
chapter fourth of rivers, lakes and springs ; 
chapters fifth, sixth and seventh of the 
meteorological phenomena and climate; 
chapter eighth treats of volcanoes and 
earthquakes ; chapter ninth of plants and 
animals; chapter tenth of man. The 
latest results in meteorology are given in 
a very happy form in this book. The 
facts relating to the natural history of 
man are likewise given with more precis- 
ion and greater comprehensiveness than 
in other text-books. 

Year Book or NaTuRE AND PopuLaR 
SCIENCE FOR 1872. Edited by John C. 
Draper, M.D. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., 1873. For sale by 
Book & News Co. 

The preservation of a complete record 
of the investigations in nature and science, 
for a year, would require—not a single 
book but a library of many volumes. Dr. 
Draper has therefore selected only such 
subjects as appeared to be of general in- 
terest, the object being to reach the largest 
number of readers and diffuse among these 
aknowledge of the more important re- 
sults obtained and opinions advanced 
during the year. The table of contents 
includes six sections: Section A, Mathe- 
matical and Physical Sciences ; section B, 
Chemistry ; section C, Geology; ‘section 
D, Social Science; section E, General Bi- 
ology ; section F, Mechanical Science. 


By John Young, 
New York: G. P. Put- 
For sale by Gray, Baker 


A Complete ALGEBRA, DESIGNED FOR 
User in SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COL- 
LEGES. By Joseph Ficklin, Ph.D. New 
York and Chicago: Ivison, Blackman, 
Taylor & Co., 1874. Gray, Baker & Co., 
St. Louis. 


This work belongs 
Shorter Course.” 


to ‘* Robinson’s 
The name of Protessor 


Ficklin, of the State University of Mis- 
souri, will be sufficient to recommend it 
Professor Green- 


to Western teachers. 





wood, of the Kirksville Normal School, 
contributed the chapter on Logarithms 
and Exponential Equations. We predict 
a great success for this text-book. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHysIOLOGY AND Hy- 
GIENE: a ‘Text-Book for Educational 
Institutions. By Thomas H. Huxtey, 
LL.D. and Wm. Jay Youmans, M.D. 
Revised Edition, 1873. For sale by 
Gray, Baker & Co. 

Professor Huxley’s object in the com- 
position of this book, was *‘ to set down in 
plain and concise language, that which 
any person who desires to become ac- 
quainted with the principles of human 
physiology may learn, with fair prospect 
of having but little to unlearn as our 
knowledge widens.” The practical suc- 
cess of this work has thoroughly demon- 
strated the success of its eminent author 
in carrying out his intention. 


NORMAL BOOK TABLE, 





Swinton’s OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S 
History. New York and Chieago: Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Like the 
author’s U.S. History this is a condensed 
and philosophic history. ‘The relations of 
the great events of the world are well 
presented. The diagrams are valuable, 
both for teaching and learning. The style 
is admirable. The features which have 
rendered his history of the United States 
so popular, are even more marked in his 
Outlines. 


Reppata’s History oF THE UNITED 
States. St. Louis; Jones Brothers & Co. 
Thi- volume, which will be issued during 
the present month, claims to be a new de- 
parture as a text-book of history. We 
have examined with some care the plan, 
the charts and a portion of the work. As 
an efficient teacher of history, the author, 
Prof. Redpath of Asbury University, 
probably has no superior in this country. 
He seems to have successfully introduced 
into his history the objective method of 
teaching. While we notice other decided 
merits, this feature should command the 
careful examination ot educators. If we 
mistake not, this book will inaugurate a 
decided improvement in the methods of 
teaching history. 


Hap.ey’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Chicago: 
Hadley Brothers. This work is well cal- 
culated to complete the revolution inau- 
gurated by Hadley’s Language Lessons. 
Teachers have long felt the need of a 
grammar constructed on the plan of the 
Language Lessons. No description could 
do this book justice. It must be studted 
to be appreciated. With discriminating 
teachers it will doubtless be still more 
popular than its predecessor. 





— We have received Whitney’s Mu- 
sical Guest, containing reading matter 
and nine pages of music. W. W. 
Whitney, Toledo, Ohio. 





TYNDALL’S GREAT INAUGURAL. Complete 
as per manuscript). ‘* Advancement of 
Science.” A. K. Butts & Co. 


Being the Inaugural Address before the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Belfast, August 19, 1874, 
by the President, John Tyndall, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., with fine portrait and bio- 
graphical sketch. Also a descriptive Es- 
say by Prof. H. Helmholtz, with Sir Henry 
Thompson and Prof. Tyndall’s famous 
articles on prayer, together on heavy tint- 
ed paper, in extra cloth $1. The same, in 
pamphlet form, cheaper paper, 50 cents; 
Inaugural and portrait only, 25 cents. 








THE SaFest CREED, and Twelve other Re- 
cent Discourses of Reason. By O. B. 
Frothingham. Cloth, beveled, tinted 
ee 12mo. New Edition. $1.50. A. 
K. Butts & Co., 36 Dey street, N.Y. For 
sale by Book & News Co. 

Tue October number of the sprightly 
“St. Nicholas” closes the first volume. 
Miss Alcott’s new serial will be com- 
menced in the January number. Itis the 
story of a little, upon whom her aunts all 
tried their favorite theories of training. 

THE reprint of the Westminster Review 
for October has just been published by the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 41 Barclay 
Street, New York. Our space will allow 
us to do little more than mention the 
articles which make the present number 
unusually interesting. 

“'The Character of Achilles.’? A por- 
trait of the typical Greek hero, who “ more 
than any character of fiction represents 
the qualities of the Greek race in its heroic 
age.” 

Art. III. reviews Prof. Cairnes’ recent 
work on some leading “‘ Principles of Po- 
litical Economy.” 

Art. IV. is devoted to recent Theories 
on the Origin and Development of Lan- 
guage, and compares and discusses the 
opinions ut Max Muller, Farrar, Darwin, 
and Hewitt Key. The reviewer contends 
that the faculty of language is nota special 
endowment abruptly bestowed, but is the 
result of gradual development. 

Art. VI1. takes up Dr. Clarke’s recent 
work on “Sex in Education,” and im- 
peaches the accuracy of his conclusions. 
The statistics here produced go far to 
prove that whatever be the nature and ex- 
tent of the physical deterioration of Amer- 
ican women, that deterioration is not due 
to the present system of educating girls, 
‘‘ whether in institutions devoted exclu- 
sively to them, or in those in which the 
youth of both sexes are educated together.” 
After disposing of Dr. Clarke, the review- 
er takes up “ The Education of American 
Girls,” considered in a series of essays; 
edited by Anna C. Brackett of New York, 
and considers some of the causes which, 
singly or combined, modify the hygienic 
state of American women. The whole 
article merits careful perusal. 

Besides the above. a large number of 
short notices of recently published works 
will be found under Contemporary Liter- 
ature. 

Our readers will do well to provide 
themselyes for the coming year with one 
or all of the periodicals reprinted by the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co. They are 
as follows: The London Quarterly, Edin- 
burgh, Westminster, and British Quar- 
terly Reviews, and Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Price, $4. year for any one, or only $15 
for all. They area choice library within 
themselves. 


“PETERS’ MusicAL MoNTHLY.— 
This magazine contains a choice col- 
lection of the latest and most popular 
songs, settomusic. We have received 
No. 87, and a glance at its pages con- 
vinces us the work is a treasure to 
every lover of the fine art. The well 
known publisher, J, L. Peters, 599 
Broadway, New York, furnishes it at 
three dollars per annum. Single 
copies, thirty cents. 








—Milton Bradley, Springfield, Mass., 
sends us several beautiful and instruc- 
tive games of Bible Characters and 
Events, and American History; or 
Patriots of the Revolution. They 
make a pleasant Christmas gift for 
the little folks. 





NaTIoNAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC and 
Teetotalers’ Year Book, for 1875. 


Contains 72 pages of Statistics of In- 
temperance, Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles, 
Choice Illustrations, Post Office Address 
of Officers of State and National Bodies, a 
full Directory of all ‘Temperance Organi- 
zation in New York City and Brooklyn, 
all Temperance Publications and Papers, 
etc., etc. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. Ten 
cents, single copies ; $1 per dozen; $7 per 
hundred. Address J. N. Stearns, Publish- 
ing Agent, 58 Reade street, New York. 








NoruinG finds its way into the pages of 
a high-class magazine unless it have some 
permanent value; and illustrated maga- 
zines, when bound into handsome volumes, 
as they may be when the days brighten, 
make the most useful and attractive family 
libraries, And of all bound volumes of a 
magazine there can be none more beauti- 
ful, more interesting or more useful than 
the first volume of “St. Nicholas,” just 
issued. Magnificent in an outer dress of 
red and gold, and filled from cover to cov- 
er with the very best literary and artistic 
matter for the young, it cannot fail to be 
a most welcome visitor to every house- 
hold. What could be better as a Christmas 
gift than a volume of “St. Nicholss?” In 
workmanship it would be impossible to 
surpass it— printing, engraving, paper, 
binding, being all of the highest order. 





The idea of duty, that recognition of 
something to be lived for beyond the 
mere satisfaction of self, is to the moral 
life what the addition ofa great central 
ganglion is to animal life. No man can 
begin to mould himself ona faith or an 
idea withont rising toa higher order of 
experience; a prsneciple of snbornation of 
self-mastery has been introduced into his 
nature; he is no longer a mere bundle of 
impressions, desires and impulses. 


—_—_—__—_-~+@+ 





CAN a woman be happier than in 
knowing that she fills the house with 
sunshine for herhutband? Cana man 
be happier than in knowing that he 
wards off all the hard usage of the 
world from his wife? and is there any 
greater joy in imagination than the 
mutual unselfishness, the mutual ef- 
forts, the mutual rewards in word and 
deed, of marriage ? 


— We have received the National 
Temperance Almanac and Year Book 
for 1875, National Temperance Socie- 
ty. The publishers of the Schoolday 
Magazine, J. W. Daughaday & Co., 
Philadelphia, promise an enlargement 
for 1875, and a chromo premium. 








Wit. our friend from the State 
Normal School at Millersville, Pa., 
who wrote us lately send us his name 
and write it so plain that we can read 
it. No reflection on the teachers of 
penmanship at this excellent school is 
intended, but we could not possibly 
ascertain the name from the signa- 
ture to the letter. Would it not be 
well for all to write proper names in 
full, and write them plain so that they 
can be read quickly, especially when 
writing to editors? 





—Please remember and enclose 
postal card or stamp when you write 
for information on personal matters, 
and the replies shall be promptly 
sent. 
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Tue Prories Monruiy.—This illustra- 
ted home paper has deservedly won its 
way to an immense patronage, which is 
every month growing larger. The ‘‘Peo- 
ple’s Monthly” is of itself worth many 
times what it costs—but the publishers 
present every subscriber with “a new 
county and railroad map of the United 
States and Dominion ot Canada.” Dr. 
Read, President of the State University, 
after a careful examination, pronounced 
this one of the most complete, distinct 
and useful maps he had ever seen. The 
advertisement on page 16 tells the whole 
story. By all means send for the ‘“Peo- 
ple’s Monthly ” and get the map. 


EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 








We determined, some time since, to issuea 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 

No. 1. Wat SHatt Wr Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. Tne THrory OF AMERICAN Epv- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as TEACHERS. 
C. Bibb. 

No. 5. AN Oration on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 


Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How To Tracn GroGrapHy. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracn Natura. Scr- 


ENCE IN THE District SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8. Tne Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
PuPILs FROM ScnHoot—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THe Ricgut anpD THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLICc SCHOOLS. B 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. . 


No. 10. How Far May THE State Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT Pusii« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Mopet Review EXERcIsE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


By Grace 


. 


No. 12. Woman’s WorkK AnD EpvucaTION 
In AmEerIcA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D. D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 
No. 13. Synopsis or Course oF Stupy 
IN THE District ScHOOLs. By William T. 
Harris. 
No. 14. Syi~uaBys or Lessons in Natv- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Marris. 


No. 15. Grexman Rerorm In AMERICAN 
EpvucaTion. An Essay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 
For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JOUR- 


Our Teachers’ Bureau. 
Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 
ist, Salary paid per month. 
2d, Length of school term. 
8d, Qualifications required: 
Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 
ist, Their age. 
2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 
3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 
We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 











Special Notices. 





It is the Duty 

of every lady to preserve her natural ad- 
vantages, and improve as much as possi-| 
ble the beauty of her complexion. J. A.| 
Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion Powder, | 
adds a transparent whiteness, makes the | 
skin delicately soft, removes all tan or} 
irritation. Sold by all druggists. Whole-| 
sale depot Sixth street, under the Lindell, | 
8-2 








CHANGE OF Trme.—On and after Sun- 
day, November 15, 1874, the ‘“Texas, Kan- 
sas and Colorado Express” of the Missouri | 
Pacific Through Line will leave St. Louis 


at 8 p. m. daily. 





The “Kansas and Cali-| 
fornia Through Express” will leave at 10 
a. m., daily, except Sundays. The ‘Texas | 
Express” of the Atlantic and Pacific Short 
Line will leave at 9:30 p.m. daily, except 
Sundays. Express trains arrive at St. 
Louis 6:35 and 6:55 a. m., and 6:15 p. m. 








Are You Going West ? 

Try the Missouri Pacitic Through Line, 
which -runs Pullman sleepers and day 
coaches from St. Louis to Fort Scott, | 
Lawrence, Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
Atchison, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, and 
over the bridge into Omaha, without 
change. No other Western line runs a 
sleeper or coach beyond Kansas City. 
Passengers for St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Salt Lake and San Francisco, 
should buy tickets over the Missouri Pa- 
cific Through Line, and thereby avoid a 
change of cars at Kansas City—incident to 
a rival line—at the late hour of 10 p. m. 

The Missouri Pacific Through Line has 
a superior equipment, and its accommo- 
datious for passengers are unequalled by 
any other line running west from St. 
Louis. Its through arrangements are 
perfect ; its connections sure; its time 
prompt, and it carries passengers to Wes- 
tern points as soon as any other line, the 
windy advertisements of its jealous com- 
petitor to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Western travelers should bear in mind 
that the Missouri Pacific Through Line is 
the only line running cars beyond Kansas 
City without change, and that it is the only 
line running west whose trains through- 
out are equipped with the famous Miller 
safety platform and the celebrated West- 
inghouse air brake. All who are posted 
patronize the Missouri Pacific. Why not? 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Emporia, Kansas. 
Cc. R. POMEROY, Pres’t. 


Fall term commences September 9th, closes 
December 17th. Examination for admission, 
September 8th. Tuition and use of text books 
in Normal Department FREE. Incidental fee for 
term, $2 00. Cost of board in private families 
from $3 to $4 per week. Cost of boarding self, 
from $1 75 to week. Furnished rooms 
in Boarding Hall, for ladi 





cAL OF EpucCATION. Send stamps to prepay 
postage. © 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


The Leading Literary Magazine of 
America. 


Established 1857. 
WHAT IT OFFERS FOR 1875. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Will eontribute, during the year, frequent Es- 
says and Poems; and 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
And 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
Will publish Poems and Papers of special inter- 
terest. 
“MARK TWAIN ” 
Will contribute.Sketches of Mississippi River 
Life, as he used to see it from a pilot house. 
BAYARD TAYLOR 
Will write of Life in Weimar and Gotha, and 
on topics suggested by his recent residence in 
Germany. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Will furnish, during his sojourn in the East, 
Sketches of Oriental Life and Travel. 

ROBERT DABE OWEN 
Will continue, from time to time, his Chapters 
of Autobiography. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 
Will contribute papers on the Wars of New 
England and Canada, and picturesque episodes 
of the old colonial life in Quebec and Montreal. 


The Atlantic will tollow Mr. Eggleston’s 
‘Recollections of a Rebel’’ with six papers on 
John Brown, by F. B. Sanborn, whose acquain- 
tance with the theories, plans and performan- 
ces of the great abolitionist is full, exact and 
intimate. 


Currency and Finance will be discussed by 

David A. Wells and Edward Atkinson. 
DR. BROWN-SEQUARD 
Is expected to furnish some popular papers on 
the branches of medical science in which he is 
authority. There will be 
SERIAL STORIES 

By W. D. Howells and H. James, Jr., and 
short stories from J. T. Trowbridge, T. B. Al- 
drich, Rose Terry, William M. Baker, and other 
capital story-tellers. 


Poetry will be well represented by the names 
of Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Al- 
drich, Stedman, Hayne, Miss Phelps, Celia 
Thaxter. The best American poetry appears in 
Tue ATLANTIC. 


The four departments of Literature, Music, 
Art and Education will be filled monthly by 
vigorous editorial articles and reviews. 

1The leading contributors of The Atlantic 
write for no other magazine; and the managers 
propose to keep it where it has always stood, at 
the head of American literature. 

TEACHERS 

are invited to notice the special attention given 
to Education, a new department in which have 
been discussed the past few months, such sub- 
jects as ‘‘Prussian and American Common 
School Systems,’’ ‘‘Harvard Examinations for 
Women,’’ ‘‘Upper Schools and Colleges,’’ 
**Mixed Schools at the South,’’ ‘‘Scientific Ed- 
ucation of Women,’’ ‘‘Fellowships, English 
and American,’’ ‘‘Colart Method of Instruction 
for Women,’’ together with careful reviews of 
new text books. 


TERMS—Single or specimen numbers, 35 cts. 
Yearly subscription, $400. Remittances by 
mail Should be sent by a money-order, draft, or 
registered letter, to H. O. Hovucuton & Co., 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

_— Atlantic will be sent free of postage 
to all subscribers for 1875. Published by 

HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 


(The Riverside Press, Cambridge), HURD & 
HOUGHTON, 13 Aster Place, New York. 


“Every Saturday”? merged in The Living 
Age. 


The most eminent authors 
of the oe, such as Prof. Max 
Muller, Prof. Tyndall, Dr, 
W. 3B. Carpenter,Prof. Hux. 





—_— 


C. Kingsley, Matthew Ar. 
= |/nold, Arthur seen Anthony 
| Trollope, Miss Muloch, Miss 

| Thackeray, Mrs. i : 
Wm. Black, Geo. MacDon. 
ald, Erckmann Chatrian, Ivan 
Turguenieff, Jean Ingelow, 


Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, and many 
others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Tue Livine AGE has been published tor more 
than thirty years, with the warmest support of 
the best men of the country. It has admittedly 
continued to stand ‘‘at the head of its class,” 
and its success is now greater than ever before. 
It has absorbed its younger com etitor, ‘Eve 
Setarday, ”? and is without a rival in its special 








A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Tu 
LIVING AGE gives more oad = 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory complete- 
ness attempted by no other publication, the best 
Essays, Revicws, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry 
Scientitic, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Intormation, from the entire body of Foreign 
periodical literature. 

During the coming year the serial and short 
stories of the 


Leading Foreign Authors 


will be gen, together with an amount unap- 
proache: by any other P peer in the world, 
of the best literary and scientific matter of the 
day, from the pens of the above-named, and 
many other, foremost living Essayists, Scientists, 
Critics, Discoverers and "Editors, representing 
every department of knowledge and progress. 

The importance of The Living Age to eve 
American reader, as the only satisfactory, fres 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensa- 
hle current literature—indispensable because it 
embraces the publications of 


The Ablest Living Writers 


In all branches of Literature, Science, Art and 
Politics—is sufficiently indicated by the follow- 
ing recent 


OPINIONS. 


**Simply indispensable to any one who desires 
to keep abreast of the a of the age in any 
department of science or literature.’’—Boston 
Journal. 

‘*Reproduces the best thoughts of the best 
minds of the civilized world, upon all topics of 
living interest.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘*In no other single publication can there be 
found so much of sterling literary excellence.’’ 
N.Y. Evening Post. 

**The best of all our eclectic publications.’’— 
The Nation, N. Y. 

**And the cheapest. A monthly that comes 
every week.’’—The Advance, Chicago. 

‘*The ablest essays, the most entertaining sto- 
ries, the finest poetry of the — language, 
are here gathered together.’ ’—Illinois State Jour. 

‘*With it alone a reader may fairly keep up 
with all that is important in the literature, his- 
tory, politics and science of the day.’’—The 
Methodist, N. Y. 

**A pureand perpetual reservoir and fountain 
of entertainment and instruction.’’—Hon. Robt. 
C. Winihrop. 

‘*The best periodical in America.’’—Rev. Dr. 


‘uyler. 

**It has noequalin any country.’’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

**Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it 
a great advantage over its monthly contempora- 
ries in the spirit and freshness of its contents.’’ 
—The Pacific, San Francisco. 

‘*The more noted new novels appear as serials 
and the most distinguished foreign thinkers in 
criticism, science and art are represented in its 

It is the only compilation that presents 
with a satisfactory completeness, as well a5 
freshness, the best literature of the almost innu- 
merable and generally inaccessible European 
quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies—a literature 
embracing the productions of the ablest and 
most cultured writers living. It is, therefore. 





W ANtEeD AGENTS —To sell 
VOICE OF GOD. 


A new and popular book for the people, beauti- 
fully illustrated and bound, recommended by 
pastors of all deneminations; also our fine edi- 
tions of the Bible, with Bible Dictionary, &. 
Agents send for terms to 

HENRY W. BRAND &CO., 

215 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
FOR ANY oe oh peg weg Albums, 

pes an: iews, Games 


Photo hs, Bibles, Hymn and Prayer Books, 
&o., WRITE to J. w. McIntyre. No. 4, 8. 
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es, $4 50 r month. 
For farther information, address the President. 


~ 


Sth, St. Louis. Established 17 years. 





p ble to every one who desires a thor- 
ough compendium of all that is admurable and 
noteworthy in the literary world.’’—Boston Post 

Published weekly at $8 00 a year, free of post- 
age. Volume begins January 1. New subseri- 
bers remitting now will receive the intervening 
numbers gratis. Address 

LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


Club Prices for the Best Home and 
Foreign Literature. 


**Possessed of Tue Livinc AGE and one or 
other ot our vivacious American monthlies, 5 
subscriber will find himself in command of the 
whole situation.’’—Phila. Bulletin. 

For $10 ) Gowring prepayment of tage On 
both periodicals, instead of for $10 with postage 
not prepaid, as heretofore) The Living Age and 
either one of the American tour-dollar monthly 





magazines (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar, oT 
Appleton’s Journal, weekly) be sent fors 
ear; or, for $9 50 The Living and Scrib- 


as St. Nieholas. Address as above. 
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Graded Singers for Day Schools. 


BY B. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE. 





“In Chicago, musical instruction in the 
ghools is far more intelligent and systematic.’’ 
-Appleton’s Journal. 


The eo standing of the public schools of 
Chicago in musical 7 ess is due to the graded 
system of Messrs. Blackman and Whittemore, 
embodied in the series of 


CRADED SINCERS. 

The regular teacher can use them successfully, 
snd the music teacher will find them admirable 
for his work. From the six-year-old to the 
graduate of the High or Normal School, some 
me of these books is adapted to every one who 
isin the process of getting an education. 

No. 1—Is intended to commence the study of 
singing in the Primary Department. Inthe Chi- 
cago schools it carries the pupil through the 
pooh four grades, occupying about three years 


e. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to 
Intermediate and District Schools, whether gra- 
ded or not. Also well adapted to Female Semi- 


naries, &c. 
No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, 
in three parts, is also adapted to the 
wants of Female Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is intended for High Schools and all 
adult classes of mixed voices when the four parts 
arecombined. A useful chorus-book, contain- 

selections from the masters, and many pieces 
table for closing exercises, concerts, etc. 








Prices. Retail. Per Doz. 
Graded Singers,No. 1.......... $ 25 $2 40 
ae fe See 4 80 
4 Se ee 75 72 
Riis No. ‘. irae, 1 00 — ° 
en copy ma upon receipt of reta’ 
price. Publis Hf by J OHN CHURCH &CO, 
1 Cincinnati, O. 





Chicago, Dubuque and Minnesota, 
AND 


Chicago, Clinton & Dubuque R. R’s. 





Chicago and St. Louis to St. Paul, Northern 
Iowa and Southern Minnesota, via 


Clinton, Lyons, Sabola, Bellevue, 
Dubuque, Guttenberg, Clayton,Mc- 
Gregor,Prairie du Chein, Lansing, 
Brownsville, La Crosse, Winona, 





tenac, &c. 


For beauty of scenery, style and character of 
equipment, condition of road and general ap- 

intments, this route is unsurpassed in the 

estern country, and tor this reason commends 
itself to the traveling public. 


Connections are made at Clinton—for St. Louis 
via Rock Island, and with Chicago and North- 
western Railway for Omaha-and the Far West. 

At Dubuque with the Illinois Central Railroad 
eastand west. 

At McGregor with Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad 


‘At LaCrosse with Southern Minnesota and riv- 
er division Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 


Fare as low, distance as short, time as quick, 
asby any other route. 


Through tickets sold and baggage checked to 
all principal points. 
Cc. 0. MecKINLAY, 
General Ticket Agent, Dubuque. 


SEND FOR 


POSTAL CARD 


COSTING ONE CENT, 
ee ee 


Hadley Brothers 
136 State st., Chicago, 


For circulars concerning— 

He = y’s Lessons in Language, 
Price 60 cts. An exceedingly popular book, 
doing much good; already adopted by more than 
1,000 schools. 

Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar. 
An advanced Course of Lessons in Language 
forGrammar Schools. Cloth, 300 pp. Price 
$100. This book represents the improved and 
advanced methods of teaching. 

Estell’s Programme Clocks: 
Three styles, $14 00, $18 00, $25 00. Splendid 

-keepers and perfect Monitors. The ‘‘Ex- 
telsior,’’ price $25 00, is from a new patent, and 
very elegant. Send for circulars. 

Cook’s Combined School Register, 
By 0. 8. Cook, $1 25 and $2 00. This is a very 

ue affair, and serves the purpose of several 
books in one. Sample sent free on appli- 
tation. ADLEY BROTHERS, 

8&1 Booksellers, 136 State street, Chicago. 











IMPLES, TAN AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all ements ot ager oy 
, are cured b MER’S LOTION. 
Price $1 per bottle. size25 cents. Samples 
Mail, 12 sae: SOLON PALMER, 19 
0 % 


New 








Red Wing, Reed’s Landing, Fron-|s 


THE BRYANT & STRATTON 


Telegraph College, 


Corner of Fifth and Market sts., 


ST. LOUIS. 


Each student in this institution receives spe- 
cial instruction in the several departments, and 
has the individual attention and care ef every 
teacher in the College trom the time he enters 
until he leaves it, nothing being omitted thit can 
tend to his advancement. Thorough and prac- 
= instruction is given in the following bran- 
ches: 

Book-keeping. 

. Business Law. 

Busmess Arithmetic. 

. Business Penmanship. 
Ornamental Penmanship. 
Buisiness Literature. 

Political Economy. 

- Phonography. 

. Telegraphing. 

10. Higher Mathematics. 


THE BOOK-KEEPING DEPARTMENT 


is fitted up in counting-house style, and offers 
young gentlemen every opportunity afforded by 
regular mercantile establishments for becoming 
familiar with the details of business. 

For circulars and samples of penmanship ad- 
dress Rn. W.M. CARPENTER, 
President B. & 8. College. 


To Teachers, School Officers and 


Superintendents, 
LIVE BOOKS FORLIVE TEACHERS. 


In response to many urgent appeals from some 
of the best educators who have used our books 
in Missouri, we present The Normal Educational 
Series of Text Books to the attention of zealous 
and progressive teachers. Possessed of extra- 
ordinary educational merit, they strengthen with 
use, and once introduced are rarely displaced. 
Hundreds of thousands are in use in the best 
_—— in the Middle, Eastern, and Pacific 

es. 
Every ambitious teacher should master the 
very clear and beautiful analyses and thorough 
Normal methods of teaching, developed in 
Brooks’s Series of Mathematics, comprising 


Brooks’s Primarg (25); Elementary (50); Mental 
(38); and Written Arithmetics (95c); Brooks’s Ge- 
1) and Trigonometry ($1 25); Brooks’s Algebra 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, (45 and 65c). 
**Allthat the most needy teacher can want.’’ 
** The delight of the school room.’’ 


SOrIs operon 





Raub’s Normal Spellers and 45c.) **The 
best and handsomest publis ed.7? 
Pelton’s Outline Maps ** The 


(per set, $25). 
largest, handsomest and best outline maps 


known 


wSingle copies of the above books will be 
sent post paid to teachers and school officers for 
examination, upon receipt of two-thirds of an- 
nexed price. pply to the publishers, or F. W. 
Krummel, booksellea, nage Mo. 
For further information, circulars, catalogues 
OWER TS & CO. 


&c., address . ‘ 
— 530 Market st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
8- 





E'or the 


BEST GOODS, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


Lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also a full stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND 
Merchant Tailoring Goods, 


Which we make up to order. 
NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 





St. Louis, Mo, c 


Books that areBooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO 


654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Readers. 


Sheldon’s Illustrated primmer, 60 pages. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated First Reader, 80 pages. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Second Reader, 190 pp. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Third Reader, 224 pp. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fourth Reader, in press. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fifth Reader, in prepa- 
ration. 


Arithmetics. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, 182 pages. 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 903 pages. 
Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, 360 pages. 


Ceozgraphies. 


Guyot’s Elementary Geography, 96 pages. 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography, 118 pages. 
Guyot’s Grammar School Geography. 
Guyot’s Physical Geography, 124 pages. 


Penmanship. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy Books. 
Primary Series, 5 Nos. 
Advance Series, 3 Nos. 


Philosophy and Chemistry. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments, 85 pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy, 177 pages. 

Cooley’s Advanced Natural Philosophy, 315 
pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry, 192 pages. 

Cooley’s Advanced Chemistry, 315 pages. 


Natural History. 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals, 261 pp. 

Tenney’s Manual of Zoology, 540 pages. 

Tenney’s Natural History Tablets, five charts. 

Tenney’s Class-book in Natural History. In 
press. 


+-Composition and Rhetoric. 


Day’s Young Composer. 
Day’s Art of Composition. 
Day’s Art of Discourse. 
Harper’s Composition. 


Miscellaneous. 


Day’s English Literature. 
Porter’s Intellectual Science. 
Hopkins’ Outline Study ot Man. 
Woolsey’s International Law. 
Perry’s Political Economy. 
Bowen’s Political Economy. 
Whitney’s Language. 

Lord’s Ancient History. 
Mcllvaine’s Elocution. 
Dalgleish’s Analysis. 
Porter’s Books and Reading. 
Hadley’s Language Lessons. 


Two Books for Teachers. 


Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction, 471 ‘pages. 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 407 pages. 


For catalogues or other information concern- 
ing above list, call on or address 


MADISON BABCOCK, 


608 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 





SIEGEL & BOBB, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GAS AND COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


Coal Oil Lamps, 
FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLHOUSES. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPEFITTINGS. 


i Public and Private Buildings fitted up 
with STEAM, GAS and WATER. 

Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Hingis Established in 1837. * 
juperior Bells of Co! Tr an 
mounted with the wo cca etanet 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Enel Clocks, Chimes, etc. 











arran! 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. _ 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, - 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunatd, 


Photographs. 
ye wishing beautiful pictures of them- 

selves or friends, cannot do better in St.Louis 
than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 
Fifth street, between Market and Walnut, near 
the Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction 1s guar- 
anteed or no charge. 


School Teacher, 

You can double your salary by selling ‘“The Cen- 
tennial Gazetteer of the United States,’’ even- 
ings, Saturdays, and during vacation. The 
book contains information of great value to 
yoursel , your pupils and their parents, For 
particulars, address ZIEGLER & McCURDY, 

7-12 St. Louis, Mo. 


Revere House, 
On the European Plan, 
604, 606 and 608 Broadway, 











Corner of Houston street... .......... New York 
T. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. 
T.J. COE. 8-8 R. T. COE, 









“Ought to bein every fami 
ly,” says one who has t 
t. At Proprietors’ 


expense, 
y druggist is authorised to 





When hing else fails the 
Dteasend’  Oatoreh Remedy; 


he head, el and - itee satisfaction or re- 

ing the in passages ; is ‘und the money. Price50 

ble and easy to take. Bold by Van Schaack, 

io other \y equal toit. id, Chicago, 
Extracts from Leiters and Testimonials. 


Chicago, 737 W Lake St., April 24th, 1872, “Have had Catarrh 
for two years. One bottle of your Diamond Catarrh Remedy 
entirely relieved me from eold and catarrh.” ©. M. Babcock. 

“Cured me effectually.’ Join R. Barrett, Bookbinder, Chicago, 

Petaluma, Cal., Dec, 2, 1872. ‘Your D.C. R. is astouishing 
every one around here,” EF. Jameson. 

Pecatoniea, Ill., Sept 22d, 1873, “We think it isthe best Reme- , 
dy now before the public, It ought to be in every family. Please 
send it [1 doz.] a8 soon as possible.”’ R. E.Shimmin, Grain 
Dealer. “The best medieine I ever used for Catarrh.’’ Mrs. R. 
E. Shimmin. 

Aurora, Ill., May 14th, 1871. “TI have used medicines that were 
highly recommended, none of which did me any cvod until I used 
your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave we immediate relief, 
avdI now consider myself permanently cured.” W.B. Smith, 


La Porte, lud., May 18th, 1872, “Dr. A. F. Evory, Dear Sir: [ 


have used your Diamond Catarrh R- medy in my prae:ice during 
the pst year, and find it far sup rior ‘o any and every other 
treatment for cure of Cutarrh, It will certa:nly do all you cluim 


fori:.” Yours truly, Geo. M. Dakin, M.D. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 8-2 





ManurAact 
BELLS. 


PS ae eg 


CO., Cincinnati.O. 


The Illinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


= 
fi 











Its central location, its elegant and commod 
ous new building, now occupied; its full corps 
of competent instructors; its regular college 
classes and rapidly increasing Alumni; its com- 
plete and systematic course of study, classical 
and scientific, regular and elective; its mild and 
wholesome discipline; its high moral tone, and 
non-sectarian, positive religious culture, all re- 
commend this institution to those desiring an 
education. Ladies and gentlemen admitted to 


equal enagee Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president 
vy. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D. 


Rev. 
8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, fu. 





EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
ers. Samples free at drug stores. By mail 

Boxes 2% 





cents cents : . 
ell 19 Platt Street, New York, 
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THE PENN MONTHLY, 


Devoted to Literature, Science, Arts and Poli- 
tics. Editor, ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 

The Penn Monthly claims to be peculiarly 
suited to the intelligent and thinking portion of 
the community, in furnishing reading matter 
which will be useful and agreeable to persons of 
education and refined taste. It will continue to 
discuss the various questions of the day, as they 
arise; especially the national finances, the true 
theory of political rights, the duties of the State, 
and its relations to education and home indus- 
tries. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

An excellent magazine, devoted to literature, 
science, art and politics, discussing the various 
questions in a philosophical and thoughtful man- 
ner. Itranks among its contributors men dis- 
tinguished as deep thinkers and students.—Leav- 
enworth, Kan., Daily Commercial. 

A magazine of sterling 1 terature.—Little Rock 
Ark., Republican. 

Few magazines ‘appeal more strongly to 
thoughtful readers who do not seek a specialty. 
—Phila. North American and U. 8. Gazette. 

Itis one of the solid magazines of the country 
—Indianapolis Evening News. 

lt has won for itself a place in the field of lite- 
rature where certain and solid standing is hard 
to find, and where only the deserving can health- 
fully maintain themselves even ‘when found.— 
Pittsburg Evening Leader. 

This monthly is noticeable for the substantial 
character of its matter.—Daily State Journal, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Its discussions are principally confined to 
questions of permanent interest.—The Standard, 
Chicago 

It is a magazine differing altogether from the 
usual American type, and it woul’. be well for 
the States if there were others like it.—London, 
England, Architect. 

Send for a specimen copy, and list of clubbing 
rates. Terms, $3perannum. Singie numbers, 
30 cents. 

PENN MONTHLY 
7-12 


ASSOCIATION, 
506 Walnut Street, P hiladelphia 


THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 
1875. 4 Mel Teacher's Journal 


The Choicest Short Essays and Se- 








leceions. Just what every teacher 


ra wants. Contains more reading matter 
S than many journals that cost twice as 
3 much. Gives each subscriber two 
Beautiful Graphic Etchings. 

ONLY T5c A YEAR. 
Send for Specimen Copy. 
Subscribe For It. 

With any $150 Educational, for only 


$2 00. 


“BUBBLES.”’ 
Reading L 


Address GEO. M. GAGE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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CHEAP MUSIC 


For Advanced 
Piano Players. 
Pianists desiring good 
music at a low price, 
should send 50 cts fora 
copy of ‘‘La Creme de 
la Creme.’’ Every No. 
contains from $2 to $3 
worth of good music, 
by such authors as Hel- 
ler, Liszt, Voss, Kuhe, 
etc. 
Published monthly, 5 
per No., $4 per year. 





For Singers and 
Young Pianists. 
Send 30c for Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, and 
you will get $4 worth of 
hew music. Every No. 
contains 4to 6 songs 
and 4 or 5 instrumental 
pieces by such authors 
as Hays, Stewart, Kin- 
kel, Thomas, Danks, 


etc. 
Published monthly, 30c 
per No., $3 per year. 





DRESSLER’S SELECTIONS. 
For Church and Home. A splendid collection of 
Church Music, for chcir and home use. Sample 
co - sent post-paid, ‘or $1 50. Address 

A, . . PETERS, 590 Broadway, box 5,429,N.Y. 
2 


Greensboro Female College, Ala. 





Educational Notice. 


Mrs. Prof. Stafford of Tuscaloosa, Ala., will 


be connected with the above institution as Asso- 
ciate Principal during the eneuing year, opening 


5th of October. 





Xx The attention of Boards of Education, Su- 
perintendents and Teachers is invited to the fol- 
lowing 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


READINGS. | 
| 


Lecture Committees, Library Associations, 
Churches and proprietors of halls in towns of 
Missouri and Illinois, can secure an evening of 


Dramatic and Humorous Readings | J. H. BUTLER &CO. 


By addressing 


FRANK M. CRUNDEN, 


Professor ot Elocution in ‘Yashington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. 


| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

| Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
| Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
| The New American Readers. 
| 


The New American §pellers. 
PRESS NOTICES. 


Mr. Crunden may be commended as an elocu- | 
tionist of remarkable power. His conception | 
and execution betoken the judgment of the | 
scholar, the culture of the student, and great | 
natural ability. Taste and refinement, truth | 
and delicacy, combined with power, alike in 
the humorous, the pathetic and the passionate, 
are his marked characteristics.—[Missouri Re- 
publican. 


The New American Etymology 
The Etymological Reader. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
TheS 


Tenney’s Geology. 


olar’s Companion. 


| 
| 
| 
Nilsson had to wait last night for those who | 
had an inkling of the genius of Professor Crun- 

den for elocution. There was a good audience | 
at Mercantile Library to listen to his recitations. 

Mr. Crunden has a flexible and well trained | 
voice, and reads with a precision, fullness and 
force that is marked with skill and ability. He | 
isa student of elocution and catches the spirit | 
of his pieces. The audience were delighted by 

his recitations. —[St. Louis Journal of Com- | 
merce. c 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION GIVEN. 


G. F. PARMELEE & Co: 
BuyY 


SCHOOL BONDS.) 


Bingham’s Latin and English Series. 
Smith’s English Grammar. 
Oxford’s Juuior Speaker. 


Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 


Special Rates For Introduction. 


ADDRESS : 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


i $Send for Illustrated Catalogue.<S% 


8- 


The Best and Cheapest 
(a ener nae reparaee rere 
ECLECTIC 


Information | EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


ee - 


McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
/ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 


BLANK BONDS AND CERTIFICATES 
FURNISHED. 


303°Correspondence solicited. 
cheerfully given. Topeka, Kansas. 


THE NEXT TERM OF THE 
ACRICULTURAL COLLECE 
Begins August 20. 1875. 





A free, thorough, direct and practical educa- 
tion given to those who intend to be Farmers, 


Mechanics or Business Men and Women. The Venable’s Histor 
mind and hand educated together, and for the y 
use which is intended to be made of them. For| Brown’s Ph ysiology 


intormation, address 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, 


Manhattan, Kansas. 


|Csw’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution 


ges” Send for Catalogue of these and other 


| Te at Books.*@3& 
BMansass WEA | cre 


RAILROAD, |oicnmt : : Mew? 


New York. 
OPEN BETWEEN 


7-12 





| Cincinnati 3 : 


The Best North and South Line 
| IN Iow A. 


| Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minne- 
sota Railway. 


Topeka and Kansas City, 


T WO passenger trains each way daily except 
On the south side of the Kansas River 


Sunday, connecting with trains of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railway at Bur- 
lington. om. north, 8:25a. m.7:20p. m. 

| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway at 
West Liberty—going north, 11:25 a.m.10:25 p.m. 

a & Northwestern Railway at Cedar 

| Rapids—going north, 2:25 a. m. 1:35 p. m., 

making the best route through Iowa from Chi- 

go to Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar F ‘alls, Austin 
Paul, and ‘all parts of Northern Towa anc 

Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 

Air Brakes on all passenger trains. Sleeping 

} carson all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
and all ee a 5 een ty As Agents of theC. R. 


FOUR DAILY TRAINS, 


Equipped with the Westinghouse Air Brake and 
Miller Patent Safety Platform. Direct connec- 
tion made for all points 


EAST, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


St 





7-12 THOS. WARD WHITE, President, 





HARPER & BRO’S. 


AGENCY 


For the introduction of the Educational Publi- 
cations of Harper & Brothers, for the States of 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. Oftice at the 
Bookstore of 


JAS. A. CRESHAM, 


92 Camp st., New Orleans. 





Harper & Brothers publish 

Harpers’ United States Readers. 
Willson’s Readers and Spellers. 
Willson’s Industrial Drawing Books. 
Willson’s Drawing Guide. 

Lamson’s Writing 
Willson’s Object Teaching Charts. 
Willson’s New Elementary Reading Charts. 
March’s Parser and Analyser. 


300ks. 


All of the above books have been adopied by 
the State Board of Education for exclusive use 
in all the public schools in Louisiana. 

Supplies for introduction furnished at very 
liberal discounts. Correspondence with teach- 


ers and school officers solicited. Catalogues and 
circulars sent free on application. Address all 
orders to W. B. ROGERS, 


Lock box 134, New Orleans, La. 


Your Route to Texas 1s via the 


Houstd and ‘Texas Central R’y 
AND ITS CONNECTIONS: 
The Missouri, Kansas and Texas R’y 
AND THE 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 
Via Hannibal or St. Louis, and the 
Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf R., 
via Kansas City and Fort Scott, connecting at 
Red River City with the 
Houston and Texas Central Railway 


Offer the best routes to and through Texas, 
reaching all prominent points in the State: 


Sherman, Dallas, Corsicana, 
Waco, Calvert, Hearne, 
Bryan, Hempstead, Austin, the 
Capital, Houston, Galveston, and to San Anto- 
nio, via Austin, the latter being the nearest 
point therets via rail. 





1FPullman palace drawing-room and sleep- 
ing cars run through from St. Louis to Housont 
without change, and but one change from Chi- 
cago and New York. 





CONDENSED THROUGH TIME CARD 


For Passengers from the North, East and West. 


Leave Chicago—C B & Q R...... ..... 10:00 p m 
Arrive Quincy—Q A &StLR......... 9:40am 
Arrive Hannibal—M K & T R’y eee vex 10:30am 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & T R’y..........8 5:40 pm 
Leave St. Louis—Mo Pac R’y.......... 8:30 am 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & TR’y............ B: 40 pm 
Leave St. Louis—Atlantic £ Pac R’y, 10:254m 
Arrive Vinita—M K & TR’y............ 4:45am 
Leave Kansas City—M RFS Je G R....5:10 p m 
Arrive Fort Scott—M K & T RB. .....000s 11:45 pm 
Arrive Denison—H & TCR............ 3:50 pm 
pis SENOS i siaid'nne ota ea bh ceniansied oe hed 4:45 pm 
sd ES x suse rcescpannceanehs cae 6:35 p m 

4 EE ave de2 a0 Pe bie sss SKS wo dene 8:35 p m 

4 DD Aucre, > .execsencpesie il: 40 pm 
ep ee Re Ne i eS 3:48am 
as Ts tate tas cnc cedkneeanbaccal 5:00 am 
Of EE 400 045.0s00se ch subeecrs 9:00 am 
_-  —~ eye eee: 6:50 pm 
a3 Houston. . enndoceanekehasan 12:00 noon 
eg SS SR ance 2 3:00 pm 


Tickets can be obtained and baggage checked 
through at all prominent points in the United 
States and Canadas. J. DURAND, 

LDO, General Superintendent. 
General Ticket Agent, Houston, Texas.7-12 


The Best School. 
FOR BOYS ONLY. 





THOROUGH WORK, CAREFUL RE. 
VIEW, ABUNDANT EXPLANA- 
TIONS. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
College Crammar School. 


200 Joralemon street., 


L, W. HART, A. M. 





}1. & P.R’y, C. & y, ¢ B. & Q. R’y 

T. J. ANDERSON, W.W.FAGAN, |: W- WALKER, | WM: GREENE, Se 
Freight and Ticket Agt. GeneralSupt. | C.J. Ives, Gen’l ie. and Ticket Ag’t 

sia 7-18 Rapids, Iowa. 


8-11 Principal, 
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fhicago & Northwestern Railway. 


THE ROUTE DIRECT 

m CHICAGO to OMAHA, 
from CHICAGO to MILWAUKEE, 
from CHICAGO to SHEBOYGAN, 

n CHICAGO to ST. PAUL. 

m CHICAGO to MADISON, 
from CHICAGO to GREEN BAY, 
from CHICAGO to MARQUETTE, 
from CHICAGO to SIOUX CITY, 
from CHICAGO to YANKTON, 
from CHICAGO to Geneva Lake, 
from CHICAGO to FREEPORT, 
from CHICAGO to DUBUQUE, 

Is VIA THE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAITLIWAY! 
In Going North, Northwest or West, 


You cannot go amiss if you buy your tickets 


VIA THIS ROUTE. 
See that your Tickets Read via 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 












































This is the Pioneer Route to and from 
CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Full information in regard to this 
Route will be cheerfully furnished by 
all Ticket Agents in the East, West, 
North or South. 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’) Sup’t. 














EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE Marxks.—*Sun- 

day excepted. {Saturday excepted. {Monday 

tai ted. ||Saturday and Monday excepted. 
ily. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY.— 
City offices, 62 Clark street. Sherman House. 
and 75 Canal, corner Madison street. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE—DEPOT COR. 

WELLS AND KINZIE STS. 

Depart. Arrive. 

Pacific Express............ *10:15 am *3:15 pm 

Dubuque Ex. via Clinton.*10:15 a m *3:15 p m 

Dubuque Ex., via Clintont10:45 p m {6:30 a m 

Omaha Night Mail......... $10:45p m {6:30 am 

Sterling Passenger........ *3:45 p m *11:00 a m 

St. Charles and Elgin Acc. *5:15p m *8:45 a m 

FREEPORT LINE—DEPOT COR. WELLS AND KINZIE 

Maywood Passenger...... *7:30 am *9:15 am 

Freeport and Dubuque Ex *9:15 a m *: 

Freeportand Dub’ge Pass *9:15 p m 

Elmhurst Passenger...... *12:00 m 








Rockford und Fox River.. *4:00 p m * 

Junction Passenger....... *5:30 pm * 

and 
Lombard Passenger...... *6:10 pm *6:5 m 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Milwaukee Passenger..... *8:00 a m *10:30.a m 
Milwaukee Express....... *9:30 am *4:00 pm 
Afternoon Express....... *5:00 pm *7:30 pm 
E t Se *11:45 am *1:55 p m 
Highland Park Accom.... §1:00 p m §3:40 p m 
waukee Night Express §11:00 p m 95:00 a m 


MILWAUKEE Div .—Depot corner Wells and Kinzie. 


Evanston Passenger...... *11:45am *2:00 pm 
Kenosha Passenger. .. *4:10 pm *9:00 a m 
Lake Forest Passenger.... *5:30 pm *7:55 2 m 
Waukegan Passenger..... *6:20 pm *8:25 am 


Highland Park Passenger *9:00 pm *7:15 a m 
WISCONSIN DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Green Bay Express....... *9:15am *7:00 pm 


St. Paul Passenger........ *10:00 am *4:00 pm 
St. Paul & Winona Pass. .t10:00 p m {7:00 a m 
Marquette Express........ *9:30 pm *6:35 a m 
Janesville Passenger...... *3:30 p m *10:50 a m 
Woodstock Passenger.... *4:45 p m *10:10 a m 
Barrington Passenger.... *6:25 pm 7:45 a m 

ington Passenger.... *8:30a m *5:10 pm 


12 W.H.STENNETT, Gen. Pass. Ag’t. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


~F- Without Change of Cars.<eG 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Jo- 
seph, Lawrence, Topeka, Fort Scott, Denver, 
Little Rock, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
YFrWithout Change of Cars.<S% 


100 Miles the shortest route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


~F-Without Change of Cars.<EG 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 








[7-Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars on 
night trains. 





T}"Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Tweaty-second street. 

A TCHELL, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago. 


-P, JOHNSON, Gen’ Pass. mt, Chicago. 


THE BEST ROUTE. 
The traveling public pronounce the 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 





East or to the West. 


3=-Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, &c, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


are now a synonym for 


Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
see that their tickets read via the favorite route. 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 


LANDS! 
THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 


Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 22 1-2 per cent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


HE FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 

long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

IT IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

>} For circular and general information, ad- 





dress re TOUZALIN, 
MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 
7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY : 

Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 

Chancellor of the University. 

PPOFESSORS AND LECTURERS : 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’tof Law Faculty. 

Henry Hitchcock, A. M., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge o1 St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

on John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 

Circuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, Judge St. 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Dean of Law Fac- 


Louis 


Judge St. Louis 


ulty. 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 14, 1874. 
TUITION : 

Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, onexam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 

7-12 808 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Parlor Cars. 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad has 
long been designated by the traveling pub- 
lic as the “‘ Old Reliable,” from the fact 
that its trains are always on time; and 
‘“‘ Short Line,” because it is acknowledged 
to be the shortest possible route between 
Eastern cities and all principal cities and 
towns in the West. 

In addition to the splendid equipment of 
this favorite route, and in order to meet 
the requirements of its largely increasing 
first-class through passenger travel, this 
company are now building, in their shops 
in Hannibal, some of the finest parlor cars 
in the world, using nothing but the very 
best material in their construction. The 
interior arrangement is superb. Grand 
saloon, drawing room, state room, ele- 
gantly upholstered and decorated, Ladies’ 
toilet rooms, &c,, &c., in fact, every thing 
the most fastidious could desire. 

One of these magnificent cars is to be 
attached to each day express train, and 
will be accompanied by polite and attent- 
ive conductors. 

The track is in the best possible condi- 
tion, a large portion of it having recently 
been re-laid with steel rails. Iron 
and stone bridges have taken the place of 
wood, and all other improvements condu- 
cive to the safety and comfort of its pa- 
trons have been adopted. 


-assengers going East or West, and 


wishing to secure safety, comfort and 
speed, should be particular to ask for, and 


see that their tickets read, via the * Old 
Reliable ’? Hannibal & St. Jo. Short Line, 
which can be obtained at all principal of- 
fices of connecting lines. 7-12 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

The completion of the great iron bridge 
over the Missouri river at Boonville, ena- 
bles this popular line to offer still better 
facilities for the business between the 
Northeast and the great Southwest. 

Two daily trains will be run between 
Hannibal and points in the great Neosho 
valley, in direct connection with all lines. 
Also, two daily trains between St. Louis 
and points in Southern Kansas. 

For the Texas trade, new and better fa- 
cilities are offered. The rates have been 
greatly reduced, and arrangements have 
been made whereby through Pullman Pal- 
ace sleeping cars are run from Chicago, 
Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, to Gal- 
veston, without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, 
Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and 
the most desirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, or ‘Texas, 
should address Thomas Dorwin, general 
passenger agent, Sedalia, Mo., for a cor- 
sg map, with time tables, rates of fare, 

C. 


TIME TABLE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


LEAVE ATCHISON—West—Mail and Express, 
No. 1, 12:40 p. m ; Passenger, No. 3,7:00 p. m. 

ARRIVES AT ATCIIISON—Mail and Express, No. 
2, 1:55 p. m.; Stock Express, No. 4, 11:45a. m. 

LEAVE ToPEKA—West—Mail and Express, No. 
1, 3:30 p. m.; Passenger, No. 3, 12:20 a. m.; 
Local Freight, No. 5, 9a. m. 

CONNECTIONS—At Emporia, with M., K. & T. 
Railroad for Humboldt, Parsons, Vinita, Deni- 
son, and all points in Texas. 

At Wichita, with Southwestern Stage Compa- 
ny’s Line for Belle Plain, Caldwell, Arkansas 
City, Turkey Creek, Cheyenne Agency, Wichita 
Agency and Fort Sill. 

At Granada, Colorado, with Barlow & Sander- 
son’s Stage Line for Pueblo, Trinidad, Max- 
well’s, Las Vegas, Fort Union, Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, ete 7-12 


WOOD & FISHER, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. 











N. B.—J. W. Fisner, formerly Operator for 
A. W. Wood, No. 404 Market street. 8-2 


Important to the Public. 


Your attention is invited to the many unequaled 
advantages offered by the 


Ohio and Mississippi Railway, 
(The great Through Passenger and U.S. Mail 
Route) to those who intend going East. 

This line running from 


Saint Louis, 


(The great Metropolis of the West of over 400,000 
inhabitants) through the States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio, a distance of over 300 mules to 
Louisville, Ky. and Cincinnati, Ohio, has the 
well earned reputation of being one of the best 
managed and equipped roads in the West, and cer- 
tainly deserves the patronage of all who desire a 
safe and pleasant journey over a line which is first 
class in all respects. 

Its cars are of the latest pattern, well ventilated 
and plentifully supplied with water; its trains 
are accompanied by courteous employes ;_ its 
track is smooth and second to none, which taken 
with the fact that itis the shortest line between 
St. Lonis Louisville and Cincinnati. 
enables its trains (which run through entire with- 
out change) to make the quickest time with per- 
fect safety, and direct connections at Louisville 
and Cineinnati, for the 

EAST AND SOUTH. 

The trains of this company now run into Louis- 
ville over the Great Iron Railway Bridge across 
the Ohio river, and landing passengers in the 
heart of the city andin the new Union Depot, 
connecting with trains of the L. and N. and G. 
S. R. R. without change. 

3% All trains of this line between St. Louis 
and Cincinnati runevery day, connecting direct 
with daily trains east of Cincinnati. A daily 
line of Pullman’s finest palace sleeping cars 
leave St. Louis on the night express for Louis- 
ville, for Cincinnati, also for Washington and 

3altimore, by the M. and C. and B. and O. rail- 
roads, and for New York by the A. & G. W. 
and Erie railways, without change or detention 
of any nature, connecting direct for Philadel- 
phia, Boston and all principal eastern cities. 

Excursion tickets to the far-famed medical 
springs of Virginia, and fumous resorts of the 
East will be on sale at greatly reduced rates dur- 
ing the summer. 

Purchase your tickets by St. Louis and the Pi- 
oneer O. and M. Line, and you will not regret it. 

R. T. BRYDON, 
7-12 General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 


The completion of the great iron bridge over 
the Missouri river at Boonville, enables this 
populzr line to offer still better facilities for the 
business Letween the Northeast and the great 
Southwest. 


Two daily trains will be run between Hanni- 
bal and points in the great Neosho valley, in di- 
rect connection with ali lines. Also, two daily 
trains between St. Louis and points in Southern 
Kansas. 


For the Texas trade, new and better facilities 
are offered. The rates have been greatly reduc- 
ed, and arrangements have been made whereby 
through Pullman palace sleeping cars are run 
from Chicago, Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, 
to Galveston without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and the most de- 
sirable portion of Texas. 


Any one contemplating a trip to Southern 
Kansas, the Indian Nation or 'Texus, should ad- 
dress Thomas Dorwin, general passenger agent. 
Sedalia, Mo., fora correct map, with time ta- 
bles, rates of fare, &c. 


‘ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
BAST 


AND 


WEST. 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND 


AND 
Pacific Railroad! 
NOW OPEN BETWEEN 
Leavenworth, 
Atchison and 
Chicago 


Via Northern Missouri and Southern Iowa forms 
the most reliable and direct communication be- 
tween Kansas and Eastern and Northern cities. 
Close connections are made by trains arriving 
from the West at Leavenworth and Atchison 
with trains of this company for the East and 
North. Intermediate connections are made with 
trains of other railways for all important points 
in lowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. This is the 
only railway line between Kansas and Chicago 
owned and controlled by one company, and the 
only one running through trains from Kansas to 
Chicago. All others start their trains from Mis- 
souri. Through tickets, via 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


Will be found for sale at all the getetent rail- 
way offices of connecting lines in Kansas. 

1_# Recollect the Rock Island Route is the one 
‘ou want to take when coe Chicago. Call 





‘or tickets that way. GH RIDDLE, 
A. M. SMITH, Gen, Pass. Agt. Gen’l Supt, 
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“THE CHEAPEST ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE IN THE WORLD.” 


INTERNATIONAL REVUEW. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT, 


Including FE*rame. 


UNEQUALLED INDUCEMENTS. 


THE 


PEOPLES MONTHLY. 


‘The Great Illustrated Home Paper of America. 


One Year, with choice of four splendid Chromos in a massive and elegant Walnut and Cilt Frame, 


ALL FOR THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS. 


Or The People’s Monthly one year, and a large Double County and Railroad Map of the United States, 3 I-2 
by 4 [-2 feet, all ready to hang up, 


EFOR ONLY THERE DOLLARS. 








In order to suit the taste of the large majority of our subscribers, and also to 
simplify the business of our agents, we have decided to use one leading style of frame 
for ourchromos. This is an elegant and massive two-inch polished walnut and gilt 
frame, Belgian pattern. It is made expressly for subscribers of the ‘“ People’s 


Monthly,” and for them only, as it is only by making them in very large quantities 
that we can furnish them so low. 


cok at the re. 
People’s Monthly, per year 
People’s Monthly, “ 
People’s Monthly, ‘“* 
«People’s Monthly, “ 


: : - 00 
and mounted pe delivered : : 2 50 
and map of United States complete, delivered 


and chromo framed, delivered 3 50} 


Thus for only very little extra the subscriber gets his chromo elegantly framed, | | | themselves before subscribing, or agents before ordering an outfit, we will send, post- 
all ready to hang up, The map is mounted on handsome black rollers and has the | 


cord attached for hanging it, so that no matter what premium you take, it isall ready | 


for the wall. ‘The mup is the latest, best and largest ever published of the United | 
States, (send for eircular containing testimonials), and is guaranteed to be complete up | 
to July Ist, 1874. It is a new feature in the premium line, a really useful as well as | 


ornamental one, and is proving universally popular. It would be an especially fine 


addition to any school-room ; and, as we wish to bring it as soon as possible and as | 


much as possible before the aogh, we make through the columns of this admirable | 


School Journal, the following offer: Upon receipt of OnE potaiaR ($1 00), we will! 
send to ANY SCHOOL 'FEACHER IN THE LAND one of our Premium Maps com- 


plete, together with a copy of our magazine and circulars. This is an UNPRECEDEN- 





Special Notice to Agents. 


The advantage of being able to offer subscribers a framed chromo (or a map) 


ready to hang up on the wall, at a very trifling expense, can hardly be over-estimated. 
Old agents assure us that 1t will double their sales. 


OUR FOUR PREMIUM CHROMOS, 
“Pet.”’ (16 by 20); “Trust Me,” (16 by 20); “Coming Wave,” (16 by 20), and 


3 00| | ‘Among the Lilies,” (15 by 20), are, we know EQUAL to any; and as we selected them 


| ourselves we think them sUPERIOR to any in the country. Sample copies of the 
“monthly” and circulars free to any address; but, if persons would like to judge for 


age paid, photograph copies of all four chromos and two copies of the monthly to 
| any address upon receipt of 25 cents—or will send to aGzNTs a sample map upon 
same terms as t0 SCHOOL TEACHERS OF TRUSTEES. We would advise agents to order 
| the double outfit, and GUARANTEE BETTER TERMS THAN ANY PAPER IN THE LAND. 


| Complete Map Outfit, with full instructions : 
mi Framed Chromo Outfit, with full instructions : 
| Double (Map and Chromo) Outfit, with full instructions : 


$3 00 
3 00 
5 0 


Serit C. O. D., or on receipt of price, and may be returned at our expense, and 


TED OFFER and altogetheF out of our usual line, as our Map is intended ONLY as &| money refunded, if not entirely satisfactory. A year’s subscription included in every 


PREMIUM With Our MONTHLY. We do it to get our map thorouzhly before the people, | 
confident that it will work its own way when once seen. This offer to hold good 
until January Ist, 1875. 


outfit. 
pax” Let us hear from you at once. Address, at nearest office: 


PEOPLES MONTHLY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


122 and 124 F'fth avenue, Pittsburs, Pa.; or 619 N. Fifth street, St. l:cuisS- 


177 El. Madison st., Chicago, 725 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 45 F*rank- 
lin street, Boston. 


SERSETT& 








